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Attractive 
Michigan Resorts 
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by 
6 
Illinoi 
inois 
| Central 

GShrough 

Sleeping 

Cars 

Leave St. Lowis, - 11:45 a. m. 

Arrive Petoskey, - - - 6:00 a. m. 
“ Bay View, - - - 6:10 “ 
“ —— We-Que-T on-Sing, - - 7:20 “ 
“ Harbor Springs, rm - 7:25 a. m. 


to resorts in Michigan, Wisconsin and 


Low Rates I llinois, via Chicago, and rail or lake. 


For information and descriptive literature, write 
R, R. CHURCHILL, C. C. McCARTY, 


Cc. P. AND T. A. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. D. P. A. 
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vViSiT THE 


Lewis and Clark 
EXPOSITION 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


June } to October 18, 1905, 


AND RETURN THROUGH 


GALIFORNIA 


YOU WILL REGRET IT IF YOU MISS 
Mt. Shasta and Sacramento Vallev 

San Francisco and Golden Gate 
Yosemite Valley and Big Trees 

Santa Cruz and Paso Robles 

Del Monte and Monterey Bay 

Santa Barbara and Los Angeles 

Lucin “Cut-Off” across Great Salt Lake 


LOW RATES 


VIA 


UNION PACIFIC . 


The Road to California. 


Inquire of J. H. LOTHROP, C. A., 903 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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After Portsmouth—What ? 


By William Marion Reedy 


PEACE between Russia and Japan is almost 
A certain to come out of Portsmouth, because 
accept the terms because she cannot well help her- 
self. The terms made by Japan are decent. Hardest 
of all is the surrender of the island of Saghalien, be- 
cause that was original Russian territory, whereas 
After this 
comes limitation of naval strength in the Pacific, and 


there is no money for war. Russia_ will 


Manchuria was only occupied on a lease. 


all the rest even to giving over to Japan the warships 
interned in neutral ports. But Saghalien is in the 
possession of Japan, the Russian fleet is limited by 
the destruction of war for years, and the demand of 
Japan is practically only for a recognition of fact in 
this regard. The other terms are not over-harsh. 
Taken seriatim, they appear simple enough. Thus: 

“Recognition of Japan’s preponderance of influ- 
ence in Korea:” Japan is there and Russia never 
claimed control of Korea. 

“Cession of Russian-Chinese railway from Port 
Arthur to Harbin:” This is a fair prize of war in a 
territory not Russian im fact. 

“Transfer of authority over Port Arthur and Liao 
This is only the turning over of 


Tung peninsula :’ 
concessions extorted f1om China. 

“Granting of fishing privileges at the mouth of 
the Amur:” This is acceptable as merely a tail that 
goes with the hide. 

“The granting of commercial privileges at Vladi- 
vostok:” It is this or longer war and the capture of 
Vladivostok by Japan. 

“Remuneration for the cost of the war:” Any 


, 


losing nation had this to expect. 

“Recognition of the independence of China:” Not 
Japan only. but all the Powers back up this demand. 

“Return to China of Russian mining privileges 
in Manchuria:” This goes with all the other repa- 
ration to innocent China. 

As to the amount of indemnity, Russia, with her 
resources of all kinds, practically illimitable, can raise 
any amount of money, from Morgan and the Roths- 
childs, though the “remember Kishi- 
neff” in fixing the nrice. 

“Asia for the Asiatics,” prob- 


latter may 


After peace, what? 
ably. Japan is taking pretty good care of China’s 
interests, and China, of the same blood, will be 
grateful. Japan will teach, develop, drill China. Al- 
ready China plucks up courage to boycott United 
States goods under the intoxication of Mongol vic- 
The United States has invaded the East, in 
the Philippines, and this will be resented. Not only 
by Asia, but by Europe to an extent. This resent- 
ment will be fostered in the East by Great Britain. 
That Power has used Japan to cripple Russia. It 
will try to use Japan to check the United States. Our 
Philippines, Hawaii, the Pacific Coast are undefended. 
Japan might attack and work sore damage to our 
prestige. We shall need a navy to protect our 
western coast and the canal and the islands of the 
Anti-oriental 


tory. 


sea, and we may need it very soon. 


agitation will help along that need very materially, 
as the Chinese retaliatory boycott makes plain. Ja- 
pan directing China will be a power not to be de- 
spised, and Great Britain will be in the background, 
else all the trend of recent history is belied, for her 
game is to save her Indian and African empires, if 
she can, or as long as she can. Our interest is, so 
far-as possible, to keep Russia in the field as an 
Asiatic power to hold Japan in check, but we may 
not be able to do it. Russia’s defeat puts this coun- 
try on the defensive as to its Far East possessions. 
Great Britain has made a master-stroke in support- 
ing Japan. And the end is to keep us out of Chi- 
nese trade. The boycott is a beginning. German 
influences are not free of suspicion of supporting 
China’s boycott movement. It looks as if the Unit- 
ed States is being forced to play a lone hand against 
the world in the Orient—America against Europe 
and Asia. 

Of course the prospect need not frighten us, es- 
pecially as we are a money power, and nothing much. 
on a big war scale, can be done anywhere without 
our money; yet, the world against us might raise 
funds to fight us, and there will always be that an- 
tipathy to our irruption as an Eastern power which 
comes of our fiat against any European aggression on 
this continent. Russia’s defeat has not been to our 
advantage in any way. The removal of her menace 
makes it certain that we shall have to fight for trade. 
The situation as it now appears to be developing is one 
promising nothing but trouble for us. President 
Roosevelt’s demand for a bigger navy is being en- 
forced by the proceedings at Portsmouth. 

Treaties with European powers will not strength- 
en our position in the world or in the East. We are 
better off “going it alone’ as we have done in the 
past. Even our too previous pro-Japanese sympathy 
appears to have been a mistake, and we see that our 
oriental exclusion sentiment provokes hostility. Trea- 
ties are not what we want, but a bigger fighting 
force to back up moral suasion when we want to use 
it. Trade is the great prize of the nations, and in 
the end we shall have to struggle with all the nations 
for our share, especially as we shut the other nations 
out of this field to enable our protected manufactur- 
ers to sell in other countries cheaper than they do at 
We can’t make treaties that will hold so 
policy 


home. 
long as our dog-in-the-manger protection 
prevails. So we shall have to stand aloof and pre- 
pare ourselves to meet “the four corners of the world 
in arms,” first in the war of trade and later, possibly 
sooner than we think, in the strife of navies in all 
the quarters of the seven seas. 

We are a new-risen World Power, but we shall 
not take our place without a fight sooner or later, es- 
pecially as another World Power arises synchron- 
ously with us, backed by older nations that may not 
dare themselves to try conclusions with us, but will 
be only too glad to curb us, if possible, by the pro- 
jection against us of the enthusiasm of conquest now 
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swelling the high heart of Dai Nippon. We have 
assumed a great deal of late, and it is not in nature 
that our assumptions should go unchallenged, so it is 
urgent thit we be well prepared for eventualities. 
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Reflections 
Kinney vs. Graft 


LARGE row in the Democratic City Commit- 

A tee between Senator Kinney and the head 
The Senator wants to detach 

the committee from the Jefferson Club-Gambling 


Syndicate connection and control and have it meet 
He would 


fee grafter. 


somewhere else than at the graft-joint. 
emancipate the party organization from this and all 
other factional club domination, make it something 
more than a dummy committee for the clique 
financed by Cella-Adler-Tilles and the police. He 
doesn’t want to take the committee to Butler’s Dem- 
ocratic Club, but to free it from all obligation to all 
clubs, to enable it to act for the party, not for any 
Kinney will 


ring. This is a sensible thing to do. 


do it. 
*f of 
Witt Governor Folk’s Police Board, when he has 
it organized, go after the bucket shop gambling games 
and close them up, under the plainly worded pro- 


visions of the law? 
+ 


+ 
1% + 


Tue Republic is warring ferociously against one 
Edward Butler. I recollect the night that Edward 
Butler went out before a primary, from the Republic 
office, and, after turning back $6,000 which Joseph 
Pulitzer had put up to pay the expenses of a nomina- 
tion for Congress, switched every delegation in the 
Ninth district from Pulitzer to Broadhead. I saw 
Butler drive up to the Republic office in a buckboard 
at 4 a. m. and announce that the job was done. The 
Knapps, of all people in St. Louis, have no excuse to 
fight Butler. He 
and he stole the Mayoralty in 1884 for Francis, whom 
Mis- 


served them for many=a_ year, 


the Republic now wants to put to the front in 


souri,. 


?, ?, 
“fe oe 


THE battleship Kansas was christened with pure 
Why, here in 
one 


Cheap State Kansas. 
Wand christens 


spring water. 
St. Louis, under the lid, 
of his new sea-foing hacks with champagne, and un- 


Tom 


der proper conditions one of Tom Wand’s hacks is 


no slouch as a war-vessel. 


2, & 
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The Honest Farmer. 
WE believe we have heard it said that this is a 
most commercial in the sinful 


commercial age, anc 


cities. The fragrant farmer in politics is always de- 
ploring commercialism. It would seem that the far- 
mer too is becoming commercial, if we are to believe 
the tale brought to the St. Louis World by that emi- 
nent prize-fight announcer, race-track gate-keeper and 
State Senator Dave Nelson. The eminent personage 
referred to, attended the trial of his fellow Senator, 
Frank Farris, at Jefferson City, for bribery, and noted 
well all the details thereof. It seems that the case 
was given to the jury at 10 o’clock on the night of 
Saturday, August 5th, and that when the jury retired 
to consider a verdict there was little difference of 
opinion regarding the weight that should be given 
some of the evidence. There followed a general dis- 
cussion of the case by the jurymen, when it became 
evident that all would vote for acquittal. At this 
point a juryman suggested that it would be best not 


to take a vote until the next day. He argued that 
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if a vote was taken then, the jury would have to re- 

Said 
“Now 
our beds will be paid for by the county and also our 
breakfast at the hotel in the morning if we defer 


port, and it would immediately be discharged. 
this spokesman, according to Senator Neison; 


our verdict until to-morrow, whereas, if we vote to- 
night we will have to report in court immediately 
thereafter, when we will be discharged, and we will 
Nine 


of the jurymen were farmers, and this logic prevailed. 


have to pay for our own lodging and breakfast.” 


This explains why no verdict was rendered in the 
Farris case Saturday night, but deferred until Sunday 
The farmer members of the jury were sim- 
Now if 
city men had done such a thing we would call it— 


morning. 
ply looking out to avoid paying a hotel bill. 
what? Graft, nothing but graft. The jurors sim- 
ply worked the State out of the cost of their bed and 
breakfast. This must amount to at least $18 and 
probably much more. The honest farmers simply 
saw a chance to make a little graft money and they 
took the chance. The honest farmer doesn’t serve on 
a jury in a boodle case every day, and any opportu- 
nities such service may present when it comes along, 
are eagerly embraced! In addition to saving them- 
selves the price of a bed and breakfast, they also 
saved themselves from any possible criticism for a 
too precipitate verdict of acquittal in a case where the 
evidence was so positive. You can’t beat the honest 
farmer. He is a patriot of course, but he works the 
State not less cheerfully than his city brother. The 
{If you don’t 


believe it, just read some of the stories of the deca- 


honest farmer! He was ever thus. 
dent Roman writers, like Petronius, and learn that 
while the “hayseed” was easy when he came into 
the Eternal City to see the sights, Mehercle! he usu- 
ally had the best of the wise urbanite once the latter 
got outside the walls. The rustic of Cole county is 
up-to-snuff when it comes to getting the State to 
foot his bills and presenting the appearance of de- 
liberation on a verdict for about twelve hours after 


that verdict has been reached. 
te 
“Sec.” WILson, in the presence of all the scandals 
His talk is 
As the days go by it becomes 


of his department, is a pathetic figure. 
childish and piddling, 
plain that the Department of Agriculture is a fake and 


” 


its head a rank “reub.” We’ve had some wonderful 
Secretaries of Agriculture, not exceeding the first, 
one Norman J. Coleman, who recently appeared before 
a legislative committee in Missouri in support of a 
lot of race-track gamblers, but Wilson is the yappiest 
of them all, a veritable Cabinet “come-on.” 


J 2. 
oe 


Davin R. Francis is the man behind all the Re- 
public’s clamor for a Democratic getting together. 
David wants the party gotten together for him. This 
Mr. Joseph W. 


Folk should not permit the Republic to illaqueate 


will appear more plainly, later on. 


him on this harmony proposition. 


Not for Dave. 

A Dispatcu from Butte, Montana, to the New York 
Sun, dated August Ioth, says that David R. Francis, 
ex-Governor of Missouri, who, with his family and a 
party of friends entered Yellowstone Park that day 
for an outing, is quoted as saying that he will soon an- 
nounce himself as a candidate for the next Demo- 
nomination, provided Bryan is 
not in the way.” But Mr. Bryan is in the way. So 
is Senator William Joel Stone, of Missouri. 
So is the fact 
that Mr. David R. Francis is a grain and stock gam- 
bler and a member of the round cotton bale trust, 


cratic Presidential 


So is 
Governor Joseph Folk of Missouri. 





and the street car factory trust. The day for the 
Francis stripe of man as leader in the Democratic 
party is gone. Francis won’t even get to the Senate 
-from Missouri, 


2. J 
oe oe 


New York City has sent a lawyer to the peni- 
tentiary. This is cruel and unusual punishment— 
forbidden by the constitution—to the other prisoners. 


2. 2. 
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A St. Louis Prelate in Manila, 

Tuat Taft party to the Philippines is sure that all 
is well in the islands, when they have seen the work 
and heard the report thereon of Most. Rev. Jeremiah 
J. Harty, Archbishop of Manila, and supreme repre- 
sentative there of American Roman Catholicism. 
Archbishop Harty born in St. near 
Twenty-fourth and Wash streets, and he became the 
most popular Catholic pastor of his home town. He 
civilized the wild region of Twenty-third and Mul- 
lanphy streets, and created a _ parish that was 
and is the pride of all those of his communion. 
He was elevated to the archiepiscopate and sent to 
Manila as a builder of character and of communities, 
as one who was best fitted to make closer the 
rapprochement of the Filipino Catholics and the new 
government of the archipelago. He has done and 
All friction between the government 


was Louis, 


is doing it. 
of the islands and the Catholic elements there has 
disappeared and thus is being facilitated the work of 
preparing the people for new forms and conditions 
of life, must culminate in 
The work that Archbishop Harty is doing for the 
settlement of the Philippine question has awakened 
to a rapturous approval of our national purposes, 
even such a thunderous anti-imperialist and _ ultra- 
montane Catholic as Hon. Bourke Cockran. The St. 
Louis priest has done little less than Taft in estab- 
lishing a modus vivendi between Church and State 
on a basis of separation, and he has done what Taft 
couldn't do in preparing the people for that liberal 
policy of President Roosevelt, which is soon to be 
inaugurated, according to Mr. Taft’s declaration in 
an address the other day at Manila. There is no bet- 
ter step towards self-government than the one the 
natives are taking wi .er the former pastor of St. 


which self-government. 


Leo’s in this city, in familiarizing themselves with 
the idea that this government does not menace their 
faith or purpose to interfere in any way with their 
processes of salvation. They are on the way to make 
themselves ready for self-government, and when they 
are ready they shall have it. The Roman Catholic 
Church influence in the Philippines is tremendous, 
and it is exceedingly fortunate that the head of that 
influence is a man so well fitted to make evident to his 
followers the things necessary to the realization of 
even a small measure of autonomy as the thoroughly 
American prelate, who was such a factor in the pro- 
motion of good Americanism in the city of St. Louis 
for more than a quarter of a century. 
” 

“ARE cigarettes harmless?” asks Harper’s Weekly. 
No; but the men who smoke them—with exceptions, 
like our own Senator Kinney and New York’s Wil- 
liam Travers Jerome—are harmless. 

of 

Ir is going to be very easy for Governor Folk to 
to get a worse Chief of Police than Matthew Kiely 
and a worse Chief of Detectives than William Des- 
It is going to be difficult to get better men 
for the places, or as good. Let him get a board 
that will keep both Kiely and Desmond out of poli- 
tics, and confine them to police duty and all will be 
They never would have been in politics ¢x 


mond. 


well. 
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Drowsy Deity. 

Hic finance is having its vitals exposed every- 
where. The Dutch stockholders in the Kansas City 
,ern railway want to know the secret of some of 
their “Irish dividends,’ during the Harriman control 
of that property, through a voting trust, for the five 
years ending last April. Samuel Untermeyer, a 
Wiser York lawyer, has been retained by the Dutch 
stockholders to bring suit against E, H. Harriman 


Soutl 


to recover money paid to him as salary while he was 
directing the affairs of the road as chairman of the 
hoard of directors. They say that Mr. Harriman 
decided to pay hin.self a salary of $25,000 a year as 
chairman of the board, and this after he had taken the 
position on the understanding that it was to be a 
non-salaried office. It is stated that Mr. Harriman 
made the salary retroactive, to cover the two years 
during which he had drawn no pay. As a result, 
it is stated that in the third year of his services as 
chairman of the board, Mr. Harriman drew trom the 
treasury $75,000 as three years’ pay. Mr. Harriman 
took control of the Kansas City Southern in 1900. 
This is the same Harriman who is accused of having 
been a “head devil” in the Equitable villainy. The 
charge of the Dutch shareholders shows that all 
“trusts” look alike to Mr. Harriman. They are to be 
looted. Harriman is one of the fellows who have been 
for years standing up in high places, waving their 
arms and “shooing” the public away from corporations 
on the cry that the men at the heads of the corpora- 
tions were taking care of the widows and orphans. 
Don’t disturb the corporations! Don’t imperil the 
savings of the helpless invested in the great railways 
and insurance companies! Sure, Mike. Harriman, 
Hyde, Depew, Alexander and the high finance crowd 


generally were locking after the widows and orphans 
in their own way, a way they don’t want disturbed. 
Oh, but the widows and orphans and the minority 
stockholders, and the foreigners who put their stock 


High fi- 


nance has been having high revel, and God—well, 


in voting pools, have been looked after. 


God must have been asleep! 
+ 
Civilizing New York. 

New York City will soon be thoroughly civilized, 
now that both Busch and Lemp of St. Louis have 
opened great depots in that urban wilderness for the 
dissemination of their famous brews, “Budwciser” 
and “Falstaff.” The great factor in the perpetuation 
of barbarism in New York has been the cutting off 
of the people there from these delicious and temper- 
ance promoting beverages. St. Louis beer is the 
greatest civilizing influence now on earth. It is 
notably facilitating the pour parlers at Portsmouth, N. 
H. It was St. Louis beer which helped along the 
smoothing out of the affairs of the Equitable, because 
Mr. Thomas F, Ryan drank it every evening in the 
preliminary stages of his ruminations at Healy’s res- 
taurant, on 66th street and Eighth avenue. St. Louis 
beer is the draught in the Twentieth Century Holy 
Grail, and the campaign begun by Lemp and Busch 
against New York benightedness and thirst, is a con- 
cert of the powers which well may make the world sit 
up and take notice. They are rivals, are Lemp and 
Busch. but rivals only in well-doing. Both institutions 
have their unswerving patrons here in St. Louis, but 
their forces together are banishing the dangerous 
Whiskey jag. The rival devotions of Buschites and 
Lempers have made St. Louis and the Southwest a 
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temperance section of the country. Our beer will 
banish from Gotham its deadly Bowery booze and 
budge. In course of time, it may be expected that 
the devotion of New York newspaper men to our 
tipple will bring about a spiritualization which will 
render them incapable of producing such editorials 
as the New York Herald’s, such headlines as the 
American’s, such philanthropic spiels as the World’s 
and such somnific spreads of matter as the7Tribune’s. 
We believe that the superior readableness of the New 
York Sun, is due to the fact that its staff drinks St. 
Louis beer exclusively. Even the outbreak of An- 
heuser-Busch advertising of the opening of two new 
depots has brightened up all the New York papers 
New York will soon be a good 
place to live in. It will be thoroughly habitable only 
when all our St. Louis breweries get to flooding it 
with their exquisite product. when the names not only 
of Busch and Lemp, but those of Stifel, Griesedieck, 
Koehler, Tinker, Gast, Kochschneider and Obert are 
as much household words from the Bronx to the 
Battery as are now the names of the swell gazabos 
who make up what is known as the Four Hundred. 
he 

Joun Tuomas Brapy is still out for the scalps of 
Chief of Police Kiely and Chief of Detectives Des- 
mond, and we understand that Mr. Brady is solid 
enough at the Governor’s office in Jefferson City, to 
get them. Mr. Brady is the most eminent local 
advisor of Governor Folk, and when the police de- 
partment is shaped up to Mr. Brady’s taste, we have 
no doubt that this town will realize the fond dream 
and aspiration of the pagan saint, Marcus Aurelius. of 
a City Celestial. 


most wonderfully. 


} 
Missouri Idea in Banking. 

Ir is wonderful, says the Kansas City Star, how 
much more a receiver can find out about a bank’s 
affairs than the bank examiners can find out before the 
receiver becomes necessary. But it is more wonder- 
ful that the other banks that knew what the Salmon 
banks of Clinton were doing didn’t tell the bank ex- 
aminers. The Saimon bank was paying 5 per cent 
on deposits, and sharing the deposits with other banks 
which held off their bids to let the Salmon bank get 
the county money. The other banks simply took 
their rake off on the evident crookedness of the Sal- 
mon bank. They knew the Salmons couldn’t pay 
5 per cent on deposits and then divide up the deposits 
with their rivals, but they didn’t say a word. “Can 
a banker be a Christian?” was a question up for dis- 
cussion, not long ago. Is there anything a banker 
won't stand for, especially the rural banker, so long 
as the rake-off comes his way? The Secretary of 
State, of Missouri, examined the Salmon bank which 
was operating on lines of desperation for four years, 
and couldn’t discover the desperation or crookedness. 
The Secretary of State played poker almost weekly 
with the head of the Salmon bank. The Secretary 
of State and the head of the Salmon bank were in the 
Democratic ring that ruled Missouri. The Secre- 
tary of State had a good thing as a lobbyist when he 
was Chairman of the State Committee. He got fees 
$5,000 at a crack for his interest in certain bills. His 
pal, the head of the Salmon bank, got nothing—ex- 
cept possibly, the privilege of running his own pe- 
culiar kind of bank. How many other “pet banks” 
are there in Missouri which have been overlooked by 
examiners who couldn’t see the impossibility of pay- 
ing 5 per cent on deposits? “The Missouri Idea” in 
banking isn’t in harmony with the Missouri idea as 
boasted by the Republic; but the Republic isn’t aware, 
as yet, that one of the “pet banks,” owned by a Demo- 
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cratic war horse, has failed with as much of crooked- 
ness in the failure as ever was disclosed in “the plu- 


tocratic East.” 
fe fe 

Mrs. Mary BAKER Eppy has just purchased four 
acres of ground in the heart of Brookline, Boston’s 
suburb, for more than $70,000. Such are the beauties 
of faith—in Massachusetts real estate. 
= fe of 

Unveiling the Veiled Prophet. 

THE time has about arrived to blow the lid off 
that mysterious organization, the Veiled Prophets, 
of this city. Too long have we been affronted by 
its glisteringly elaborated unsubstantiality. Too long 
have we worshipped a Mokanna of whose character- 
istics we have been kept in profound ignorance. The 
Veiled Prophets even have not known for years and 
years who was the Veiled Prophet. At last the Mrr- 
ROR has decieded to lift the veil and let the public 
know who it is that has taken upon himself the great 
power of saying who is or is not in good society in 
this city. Just think of one man setting up under 
the cloak of a mystic title each year and scratching 
off a list of those who can or who can’t go to a ball! 
Think of it. You nd in your wife’s name, or your 
sister’s, or your daughter’s, or the name of the wife, 
mother, sister or daughter of some one else and this 
person takes a blue pencil and scratches them off if 
This man isn’t elective to the position 
You can’t 


he sees fit. 
at all. He isn’t in any way responsible. 
sue him for stamping you or your folks as ineligible 
to social honors, He just sits there in the congenial 
dark and balls you out of the world of society, and 
you have no redress whatever. He is not tangible 
to anybody. You can’t locate him. Terror and fear 
prevent those who know him from declaring the 
identity, the malevolent identity that is masked under 
all the mystic mummery of the order. You think you 
have him, and then your best friends come around and 
pull you off just as you are prepared to soak him with 
a brick or slam a $40,000 damage suit against him. 
You hedr to-day that he is this person—your bitterest 
foe; to-morrow that he is that person—your dearest 
friend. All you know is that you are “knocked” 
socially from a quarter in which you can’t locate the 
entity which delivers the blow. We of the West have 
smiled and even guffawed over the spectacle of New. 
York socially domineered by a Ward McAllister, a 
Chicago under the social tyranny of Hobart Chatfield- 
Chatfield Taylor, a Newport under the sway of Harry 
Lehr, a San Francisco groveling before an “Addie” 
Mizner, a Peter Brugiere or even the now regenerate. 
Porter Ashe, a Boston ruled by Mrs. Jack Gardiner 
or a Cincinnati knuckling to Nick Longworth, and 
But in those places, at least, 
the social tyrant is known. Here, he is in the dark,. 
he is an anonymity. He strikes one to the social 
quick deadly in aim and effect, from a cimmerian 
ambush. His sentences are executed without appeal. 
His decrees are as efficacious for banishment from the 
swell set as those of the Czar Nicholas are for the 
This is an in- 


it all zs ridiculous. 


banishment of Russians to Siberia. 
tolerable social autocracy to which for many years the 
Mrrror has, it now painfully confesses with profound 
regret, lent its moral support. But our eyes have 
been opened. There is no cure for this evil, this un- 
social, this un-American condition but one, and that 
is publicity. The Mrrror feels constrained to tear 
away the veil from this society over-lord, to drag 
him from his pernicious privacy and his nefarious 
anonymity, to make him stand out before his fellow 
townsmen in the full glare of publicity and take the 
responsibility his status carries with it. We dare, 
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in the name of open and fair-minded social conven- 
tions, in the name of true Americanism, in the name 


of the Great Jehovah and the continental Congress, to 


name this man. He is none other than Col. Abe 
Slupsky. 
of of 


Tue New Haven, Conn., city directory for 1905, 
just out, contains the name of a dog, credited with a 
It is the terrier owned 
In the list of Strouses 


residence and a full name. 
by Attorney David Strouse. 
the dog’s name has a place. 
Strouse, occupation, watchman, and its boarding house 
143 St. John’s street. This beats “Fads and Fan- 
cies, “America’s Smari Set,’ “America’s Fort most 
Families” all hollow, but there’s many a dog in many 
a city more worthy of registry than many a man who 
puts up from $500 to $2,500 for a paid write-up of 


It is recorded as Lex 


himself. 


te 


The Health Commtssionership. 

Who will succeed Dr. John H. Simon as Health 
Commissioner? Assuming that the courts will not 
reinstate Dr. Simon, the Mayor’s nomination of Dr. 
Snodgrass, as Simon's successor, gvill have to go be- 
fore the City Council for confirmation. | Now the con- 
firmation of Dr. Snodgrass is no certainty. There are 
not enough Democratic votes to confirm him, There 
are two or three Democrats in the Council who will 
not vote for Snodgrass, because Snodgrass sneaked 
and spotted on his superior in order to get the place. 
Furthermore Mayor Wells is not popular with all 
the Democratic members of the Council. The Re- 
publicans will try to name the head of the Health 
Department. There are 600 jobs in the department. 
The pay roll is over $25,000 per month, and that is a 
good slice of spoils for a Republican head to distri- 
bute. The Republicans in the council are led by 
President H. A. Forman. He’s a good party man, 
and he wants the next Republican nomination for 
Mayor. Therefore he will try to get a Republican 
in the place, and will vote down a Democratic nominee 
against whom can be urged the charge that sticks to 
Snodgrass, that he lay down on his superior, Dr. 
Simon. There’s one Republican who may vote for 
Snodgrass—that’s Mr. Hitchcock,—but there are two 
and maybe more Democrats who won't vote for the 
bacteriological “snitch.” Dr. Heine Marks is said 
to hold the balance of power in the Council, and Dr. 
Marks is not persona grata to the Mayor. In the 
event that Dr. Snodgrass cannot get enough votes 
from all the Republicans and all the Democrats to 
be confirmed, there are some who think that Doctor 
Merrell, at present a member of the Board of Health, 
may be nominated by the Mayor. But Dr. Merrell, 
it is thought, cannot get enough votes to pull through, 
because Dr. Merrel! is not acceptable to Col. Edward 
Butler, against whom the Doctor testified in the 
boodle case relating to the Colonel’s alleged attempt 
to bribe through his garbage contract. Col. Ed has 
some friends in both the Democratic and Republican 
branches of the Council, and he will ask them not to 
help a man who “did him dirt.” It is thought likely. 
therefore, that the Mayor may have to try the nomi- 
nation of some one else. He will have a hard time 
picking a man who will please the Democrats and the 
Republicans will not vote for any Democrat if they 
see a chance of getting in a man of their ewn party 
to handle the 600 Health Department employes in the 
interest of that party, and distribute the $25,000 or 
more per month for a year and eighteen months, or 
until the Mayor makes his new deal in appointments 
all down the line. The Council is composed of seven 
Democrats and six Republicans, but the Democrats 
are disaffected toward the Mayor, especially on the 
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Health Commissionership. It is possible, of course, 
that the Mayor may get a full Democratic vote for 
Snodgrass, but it is not probable, for the Mayor is 
not tolerant of such demands as the Council is likely 
to make upon him in consideration of its support of 
his nominee. ‘There’s_trouble ahead for the Mayor, 


when the Council meets, and Simon may be avenged. 


2. 2. 
— 8 


WITHOUT intentional lese mayeste I would = say 
that President Roosevelt is not a good judge of poe- 
try, or a judge of good poetry, if his recent boost 
of a book of verse is to be taken as a sample of his 
quality as a connoisseur of the divine afflatus or a 
critic of ars poetica. 

fe of 

Many good people will be pleased to note that 
Mr. Frederick W. Lehmann has resigned from the 
noted firm of Boyle, Priest and Lehmann and re- 
sumed the practice of law with his son, Sears, re- 
cently admitted to the bar. 

oe 
Music’s Measured Malice. 

CHARLES WAGNER of 4704 Easton avenue, this city, 
was fined $20, last Friday, by Judge Pollard, for throw- 
ing a bucket of water on guests departing from a 
musicale at the home of his neighbor, Dr. S. A. Ben- 
son. Wagner's particular objection was the rendi 
tion of “How Would You Like to Spoon With Me?” 
This is a musical center, and the good work goes on, 
in spite of fool laws which interpose to prevent 
the musical cognoscenti from extirpating those persons 
who assault our tympani with murders of melody. 
Did not Senator Kinney thump a man for singing 
“Bedelia,” two years ago? See where Kinney is now— 
at the head of any old list of prominent citizens. 
Where will Charles Wagner be next year? Who 
knows? He may be more famous than his name- 
sake of “the simple life.” The soul of Richard 
Wagner may descend upon him and make him a 
“How Would You Like 
How could any Wagner, even 


god in the musical pantheon. 
to Spoon With Me?” 
the Wagner of the sleeping car, stand for a song like 
that? Judge Pollard fined this Wagner $20. The 
friends of music should rally. The Damenchor, 
the Saengerbund, the Mannerchor, the Apollo Club, 
the Morning Choral, the Musicians Union, the Rubin- 
stein Club, the Dominant Seventh of Alton, all the 
musical organizations should get together and raise a 
fund for Mr. Wagner of Easton avenue. Let him have 
a goodly fund to buy himself new buckets and to pay 
additional water license so that he may continue to 
douse and souse those who torture the stilly night 
with songs like “Won't You Let Me Spoon With 
You,” or whatever you call the noise made by Dr. 
Benson's guests. Let Wagner go abroad with even 
worse in his bucket than water, for them that sing, 
“Taam-man nee.” We need a man to go abroad in the 
city and protect us from the “measured malice of mu- 
sic.” We need a fund to enable him to pay fines. 
In time the fines will appeal to the public as proof of 
the evil of the law against dousing nocturnal ballad- 
Charles Wag- 
He is greater 


singers and the law will be repealed. 
ner is the Peter of a new crusade. 
than Tom Lawson or LaFollette, or Carrie Nation or 
We observe that Senator Kinney has 
written Mr. Wagner a letter approving his course. 
We rejoice that Senator Kinnéy from his height, 
where he ponders party reorganization, deigns to 


any of ‘em. 


notice the good work of those who would fight the 


battles of the common people, even as the Senator is 
fighting them. 
tirement reading “corporation law” with design to be 
He is the friend of 
the people, and will protect them, even from the bal- 


Senator Kinney is no leader in re- 


of service to the corporations. 





ladists, let who will as leader go prime himself with 
corporation law, now that remunerative race-track 
We hope that when 
the time comes around, Mr. Senator Kinney as box. 


practice has gone glimmering. 


will look out Easton avenue way and take up Mr. 
Wagner and nominate him for something so that we 
can vote for him. 

Mr. WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN is going around 
the world on a two years’ trip. Twice on election 
night he has felt the world going round him, when 


the returns struck him. Turn about is fair play, 
of of 


St. Lours should clean up its alleys. 
reeking with filth in all parts of the city. They were 
never so bad under the Butler system of garbage 
removal. And under the Wells garbage removal 
plan, the work costs $82,000 more than it cost under 
Butler’s system. An efficient service by a boss js 
preferable to a bungling and more expensive service 


by a muddled reformer. 
of 


fi hey are 


Shall Chollie Kratz Control? 

Repusiicans of St. Louis are all torn up as to 
their City Committee. It seems that an endeavor is 
afoot to eliminate the predominant influence of Mr. 
Louis P. Aloe. It seems, too, that Chollie Kratz’s 
influence is at work to put Mr. Jeptha D. Howe back 
in the chairmanship. Mr. Kratz is a great power in 
the local Republican party, especially since his ac- 
quittal of the charge of bribery. Mr. Otto Stifel is 
said to be playing a heavy hand in the mix-up, which 
is rather unwise, as Mr. Stifel is a brewer, and the 
brewing interest should lay low in the politics of all 
parties. The Republican City Committee seems to 
think, too, it is to have some say about the Federal 
appointments. Very little, I imagine. There are 
Senator Warner, almost Senator Niedringhaus, 
Chairman Akins and Herr Doktor Bartholdt to han- 
dle the local Federal pie. The committee will sing 
small, especially with Mr. Aloe out. Mr. Aloe would 
have won the city in the last election, if his enemies 
had not knifed the ticket to get even with him If 
he is put down and out in the person of Chairman 
Ludwig, then the traitors will have charge of the 
army, the mutineers and scuttlers will control the 
ship. Mr. Stifel would be the man to take the head 
of the committee and harmonize it, if he were not a 
brewer and liquor questions were not likely to be 
crucial soon in Missouri, with the country very apt 
to punish the brewing business for any con- 
spicuosity of its members in St. Louis politics. The 
Republicans are foolish to split themselves up as bad 
as the Democrats. They need a strong man to knit 
them together. It’s too bad that Arthur N. Sager 
is in a position which precludes the possibility of his 
undertaking local party leadership. He has the 
qualities necessary to the task, but a Circuit Attor- 
ney as a political boss would be out of the question. 
The Kerens-Niedringhaus imbroglio is still dragging 
along in the party and helping to intensify the Juden- 
hetse against Mr. Aloe, for, after all, Mr. Aloe has 
been a good, efficient, strong party man, and in the 
rough-and-ready criticism of him among the commit- 
teemen there is hardly a tangible accusation, save 
that he is a Jew. This won’t do, or go in this coum 
try. Mr. Aloe is blamed for the nomination of 
Judge Talty for Mayor. He may be blamable, but 
he had to nominate Talty or be wiped out himself, 
and besides, Judge Talty made a good race, barring 
the fact that the men who hated Aloe scratched the 
whole ticket. Mr. Aloe is not the cause of Repu> 
lican defeat. That was due to the knife of the 
brewers in South St. Louis, to the disgruntlement of 
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the Kerens crowd, and to a certain haziness ot mind 
on Judge Talty’s part as to how he stood on the 
bond issue. I should say that if Mr. Aloe is to be 
deposed at the behest of Chollie Kratz, late of Mexi- 
co, later of Butler, Mo., and earlier of the City Coun- 
cil and Duplicate-Keyland, then the Republican par- 
ty is in pretty bad shape. If Kratz controls the 
motto will be: “Put none but boodlers on guard.” 
The Republicans have the city in their grasp if they 
will only behave themselves. They will forfeit it to 
the split Democracy if they reorganize their govern- 
ing local body in accord with the desires and designs 
of “Chollie”’ Kratz. 

ake of 

Carrie Nation disapproves of Governor Folk, 

since she learned that he took a drink. Maybe ’twas 
Carrie’s prior approval that drove him to it. 

of ee 

“Sec” SHaw is after Vice-President Fairbanks, 

and dropping that gentleman’s friends in the Treas- 
ury Department. If Vice-President Fairbanks ever 
drops any of “Sec’’ Shaw’s friends they’ll fall so far 
they’ll be seriously hurt. But “Sec” Shaw and 
Vice-President Fairbanks need not be mad at one 
another. What they should do is, go after the 
friends of “Sec” Root and “Sec” Taft. Shaw and 
Fairbanks aren’t started till Taft and Root are 
scratched. 

of ee 


The Taggart Army Scandal 

IN RE the Taggart divorce case, at Wooster, Ohio. 
What is it makes the army scandal the nastiest sort 
of scandal? Because, in the first place, army scandals 
are very rare. In the second place because life at 
army forts is narrowly confined, terribly repressed, 
and therefore, the slightest things are magnified by a 
gossip which has little range for disporting itself. An 
army woman, the least bit unconventional, has all her 
faults magnified by the eyes of those who look at 
her through the medium of a code that is anvthing 
but liberal. 
quite harmless, are regarded as desperate flirtations 


Friendships which elsewhere would be 


at army posts, and men who are cut off from the 
world and thrown into a position wherein the com- 
panionship of a bright woman is rare, are very likely 
to be almost over-appreciative of that companionship. 
The army wife has no perpetual picnic. Her hus- 
hand is apt to let her largely shift for herself, while 
he concerns himself with his duties and figuring on 
promotions. The army wife is not exactly neglect- 
ed, but she is rather regarded, after a time, as a sort 
of institution for supporting her husband’s dignity 
and becomes a part of his routine. The army hus- 
band is attentive, in a sort of disciplinary fashion, 
and in the same formal way in which he salutes his 
superior or inferior officer. There is intense mo- 
notony at army posts, and a deadly monotony in 
army men, as a rule. Wives must now and then 
feel this monotony and try, for the most part inno- 
cently, to get away from it. When this happens the 
unhappy woman’s every act is magnified and dis- 
torted, and what would be a trifling affair in the lar- 
ger world is made a most important matter of scan- 


dal in the small and narrow 


“army set.” The 
Taggart scandal seems highly exaggerated. 


doesn’t seem to be quite as much chivalry in the 


There 


army as we have somehow been led to expect. There 
is entirely too much testimony from men in uniform 
against one poor little woman. Indeed, some of the 
males testifying seem more waspishly muliebrous than 
women could be, and Maj. Taggart himself can hard- 
ly be said to show up in the proceedings with very 
much credit. There’s a copiousness of detail in the 
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affair which doesn’t speak loudly of chivalry, 
ind = Mrs. 
about her as 
whatever her faults, than the man in the case. She 
appears to have been most mercilessly spotted by 
people and among those, men who should have had 
something better to do. This being said, there re- 
mains only to make the comment that army life is 
The Taggart case wouldn’t attract the atten- 


Army life is only 


Taggart stands out from the ruck 


considerably more admirable, 


clean. 
tion it does, if this were not true. 
too often deadening in its routine and petty for- 
malism, but it is generally virtuous in a high degree, 
even if somewhat acidulated by the jealousies of rank 
and the disappointment of preferment and the malad- 
justments social of people thrown together unescap- 
ably by an authority which may not even be ques- 
tioned on anv score. The Taggart case looks worse 
than a like case would look in another environment, 
because of the conditions which throw it into high 
relief, but Mrs. Taggart seems to be given the worst 
of it in the proceedings in a way calculated to weaken 
one’s regard for the army man, whose niceties of 
military etiquette seem to have a compressive effect 
upon whatever he may have originally possessed of 
generosity of soul. Mrs. Grace Taggart deserves 
more sympathy, I think, than she has received, and 
Major Taggart seems to have demeaned himself in a 
nagging sort of fashion calculated to drive a woman 
The way to deal with a 
woman is not the way adopted by Major - Taggart, 


of spirit to indiscretions. 


and if army men had, in reality, that high loyal 
spirit of which they boast, the woman would not have 
been encouraged by the associates of her husband in 
the courses which brought her to her present plight 
before the public. She’s better than the men who 
played with her, flirted with her, spied upon her, tes- 
tified against her, and her predicament gives the loud 
laugh to militarist “chivalry.” 
f+ of 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT is not omniscent after all. 
He admits that he doesn’t know why “Childe Roland 
to the Dark Tower Came” or what he found there. 
But then, even Browning himself didn’t know those 
things. 


oe 


he ote 


Here’s hoping that the Post-Dispatch, when an- 
swering one of its suits for libel, will tell this 
community the secret methods whereby a “fence’ 
keeper, a “porch-climber,” a “second-story man,” a 
gent with his mug in the rogues’ gallery, and police 
reports galore on his unfitness even to run a red-light 
saloon, could in ten years become a millionaire and the 
practical boss of the boss of: the Democratic party in 
a city of more than 600,000 people. 

% ye 
Bernhardt and Bartet 

AN actress has received the cross of the Legion 
of Honor, and she is not Sarah Bernhardt. The 
woman who has been decorated is Julie Regnault 
Bartet, of whom Americans generally have never 
heard, although after graduating at the Conservatoire 
she appeared at the Vaudeville in Daudet’s “L’Arle- 
sienne,’ and was the first Countess Zicka in the play 
we know as “Diplomacy.” Sarah Bernhardt broke 
her contract with the Comedie Francaise in 1880 and 
Mme. Bartet was called’to take her place, appearing 
first in Sardou’s “Daniel Rochat.” Later she took 
up Bernhardt’s roles in the classic repertory, playing 
first Dona Sol in “Ruy Blas.” 
tations to leave the theater, Mme. Bartet was loyal 


In spite of .all temp- 


to the Comedie, and her present honor is a reward 
for her fidelity. But the reason Americans know so lit- 
tle of her is probably because, to quote the dispatches, 
“Mme. Bartet’s upright and proper private life was one 





of the causes that led the Minister of Public Instruc. 
tion to honor her.” We seldom hear anything in this 


country of the decent Frenchman or Frenchwoman, 
Some people will probably think now that upright anq 
proper private life in France and on the stage is 5 
rare as to be regarded worthy of a decoration. Byt 
while it is sad to think that Mme. Sarah’s nose js oyt 
of joint, and while a decoration in the name of 
mimetic art should not be bestowed for morality, never- 
theless it is gratifying to think that art and genius 
do not excuse mere wanton Paphianism even in wick. 
ed Paris. Mme. Bartet has none of the eccentricj- 
ties of genius. whether she has the genius or not. 
She isn’t a contract-breaker. 
moral person, and a hard worker, and she gets the 
prize dear to all French hearts. Bernhardt is Bern- 
hardt, and needs no cross. She can do without it. 
as Zola did—yet she wanted it, she didn’t get it, and 
she learns that the commandments count for some- 
thing, after all. 


She is a humdrum. 


of of 
’Rau for T. Roosevelt, Book Booster! He has 
“cinched” the poet vote—and it’s a big one, con- 
fessed and unconfessed. 
of of 
Woutpn’r the yellow fever be less of a peril if 
it were not for the yellow press? Shriek heads and 
sensational stories scare more people to death than 
the lady-mosquito stings into the grave. 
of of 
About the Lid 
THERE has been a decrease of crimes of violence 
in St. Louis since the lid was put on, according to 
police statistics, but this doesn’t take into account 
the violence done the feelings of our good fellow 
citizens of German origin when the lid was put on. 
The said fellow citizens think a great crime has been 
committed against their personal liberty by the im- 
position of the lid, and Gov. Folk’s defense of his 
course, while excellent in logic, will not avail to pre- 
vent a wiping out of his party in the next election in 
St. Louis as a testimony of what the people at large 
think of the dry Sunday. The Governor is mistaken 
when he says the vast majority of the people approve 
the lid. They don’t. They only suffer it with what 
patience they can muster, and the breweries don’t 
suffer. Their grocer supply departments have in- 
creased in size, and the stuff the saloons sold on 
Sunday and more, is delivered by grocers on Satur- 
day and drank in the homes on Sunday. 
oh ot 
Tue Republic is a total loss. 
of 
A NEWSPAPER dispatch from Denver reports Rev. 
Dr. Frank Gunsaulus. of Chicago, as saying in the 
Trinity Methodist Church there: “The one man of 
the world who matches Jesus Christ in seriousness 
of purpose, in purity of life, is the President of the 
United States, Theodore Roosevelt.” Ah! Still 
hath “it pleased God by the foolishness of preach- 
ing to save them that believe.” (I. Cor. I-21.) 
away from Sweden. Hungary 
And there’s hope for 


Norway pulls 
tugs at its bonds with Austria. 


Ireland yet. 


Lewis’ Schemes Scotched 

Lewis’ People’s United States Bank has been 
knocked out finally by the United States Circuit 
Court. Whether his flimsy Woman’s Magazine is 
entitled to the second-class postal privileges has n° 
yet been decided. It operates under a temporary 
postal “permit.” The Mrrror first questioned the 
practicality of the Lewis schemes, and showed the 
evil of their results, if not of their intent. Lewis 
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see how crooked his own schemes were. He 
hypnotized by himself into the idea that he could 
make money out of nothing. He had financial 
megalomania. That was all was wrong with him. 
Now let his bank be wound up as expeditiously and 
as cheaply as possible, and the money returned to the 
deluded investors and depositors. Don’t loot the 
bank or its patron—stockholders, 
oh of 

Tur ery goes up that John Barry O’Meara got, 
through favor. the ‘contract to build a new State Su- 
preme Court house. Guilty! J. B. is favored: over 
sore-head squealers, with better figuring brains. 


oh of 


Mr. SHonts says the Panama Canal will be done 
in five years. Well, we shon’t say anything in con- 
travention of an expert’s opinion on such a subject. 


of 
TuHat great pacificator, Doctor Bartholdt, M. C., 
should cease his efforts to get the nations of the earth 


to “beat their brands to dust,’’ chase himself home 
at once and make the dove of peace hover over the 
City Central Committee. If he can’t do that, he 
should at least write a Plattdeusch editorial for the 
St. Louis County Watchman, that might fall on the 
committee’s fevered spirit with a touch of infinite 
calm. The good doctor may find that while he is 
saving the world from the hell of war he is losing 
his own seat in Congress. Otto Stifel can’t hold it 
much longer without the Doctor’s help. Fresh from 
the radiant presence of the Kaiser, the Doctor might 
reflect something of his and Wilhelm’s blent august- 
ness upon the committee and dazzle it into quiescence. 


oe 


Tue Republic still fanatically fights Ed. Butler, 
but two or three days before Wells’ nosing into the 
Mayoralty a second time, Dave Francis, metaphorical- 
ly on his knees, called on James Campbell and begged 
him to swing Butler into line for Rolla. 

fe o> 

Kaytie and Mayrie and Kathryne and Ceycille 
and Annye and all the society girls are just raving 
over their masculine equivalent in archaic nomen- 
clature, Mr. Gwilym Miles, at the Alps. 


of of 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT is saying it straight out—that 
the lawless Trusts must be punished and the govern- 
ment must regulate quasi public corporations. This 
is no idle talk. The public approve it. Congress 
will ratify it, Even the Senate will come to time, 
or there'll be a cleaning out of the Senate. The 
railroads and insurance, and great industrials will 
have to surrender to the President, for opposition and 
obstruction will only make their finish the* more dis- 
astrous. Better a Roosevelt regulation than a more 
radical and drastic treatment later by an administra- 
tion given carte blanche at a popular election. If the 
great corporations are not mad, they will try to meet 
Roosevelt at least half-way, on this regulation busi- 


ness, 
+ > 


CaRRIE NATION says “Folk is a fine old lobster.” 
Die Westliche Post is, for once, at one with the 
lady, but if she is a lady, we hope that she will keep 
her corset on what time she rages that Joe should 
stay him with flagons, 

th oh 


THEY'RE saying now that Senator Kinney sold out 
the Democrats in the local election last April. If 
he did his bank account shows he got just what the 
party and its management were worth—nothing. 
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Kindly Caricatures 
(13) William Joel Stone 


HIS then, is Missouri’s senior United States 
a i Senator, William Joel Stone. Doesn’t he look 
it? 

There is something ascetically refined about his 
face; much, too, of the fox, though the expression is 
intellectually acute rather than cunning. Still Mr. 
Stone looks just enough slick to make it harder for 
him to get things than other people. His appear- 
ance puts people on their guard against him. As a 
Jewish friend of mine put it: “You’ve no idea how 
smart a Jew has to be in business. You see, every- 
one who does business with him is whetted up for 
the occasion just because he’ going up against a Jew, 
and the result is that the Jew is made a fiercer bar- 
gainer because his opponent is determined to do the 
Jew.” So with Senator Stone; he looks so slick his 
political manceuvrings are the hardest sort of work. 

The Senator is just now a little under a cloud, 
but he is the ablest politician in Missouri, and he is a 
man of learning and culture as well. Give him time 
to write a speech and it’s a gem. Extemporaneously 
he talks the vernacular forcefully, ungrammatically, 
even. He is the master of the sneer above any man I 
ever heard talk. 

The Senator made a great mistake when he, 
being employed by the Baking Powder Trust 
to advocate a measure, went the roundabout 
way of organizing the Missouri Health Society, con- 
sisting mostly of himself, to create a client for whom 
to appear against alum baking powder. He could 
have appeared openly as a lawyer for the Trust with- 
out loss of prestige, even though politically he fought 
the Trust. He was over-slick, some think. I don’t. 
I believe that the Missouri Health Society was 
conceived by that scoundrel and ass, John 
A. Lee, who was a candidate for Governor, 
to cover up himself as the Trust _ tool, and 
to hide the thousand dollar bribes for votes on 
the alum bill. Stone knew nothing of the bribery, 
absolutely nothing, and Lee fooled and back-capped 
him to the Trust’s agents. Stone is strictly on the 
level, if a little sinuous in politics. One can’t go 
straight ahead in politics in Missouri. Even Folk 
has to twist and turn and dodge—not to attain his 
ends, but to escape the traps and gins of the 
other fellows. That’s Stone’s case. 

Stone is a big Democrat, and not, decidedly not, 
a blatherskite. He was a friend of Whitney’s naval 
policy in Congress. He was one of the first Demo- 
crats to accept expansion, miscalled imperialism, as a 
fact. He was a free silver man, but he didn’t make 
that the sine qua non of Democracy. He has been 
an intelligent and not a rabid tariff-revisionist. With 
all his foxiness, Stone has courage, as_ he plainly 
showed when running for Governor, in making war 
upon A. P. A.-ism. He showed it, too, when he 
made open war upon the greatest evil influence in 
Missouri—the railroad lobby, headed by Col. Bill 
Phelps. Phelps’ reply that he and Stone both sucked 
eggs, only Stone hid the shells, was happily apoptheg- 
matic, but only partly true. Stone never lobbied 
as a State official. He acted as a lawyer, within the 
legal code. If he appeared for trusts, he never served 
them in any office. His record is clear and clean, 
and he is a poor man. With all his faults, Stone has 
been mostly involved in trouble through two men 
inordinately vain and ambitious—Charles H. Jones 
and John A. Lee. They lured him into silly slick 
work that was transparent. Stone made a great mis- 
take, too, when he failed to steel himself against the 
newspaper gaff. He fought back at the press, and 
of course, the press had the last word with the larger 
audience. And how eloquent soever the spoken 
word, it is the printed word that sticks. The paper 
comes early and late and often at a man, and its 
jabs and jolts tell, and its subtle misrepresentations 


































eventually place a man at a disadvantage with the 
people. 

Our senior Senator made a mistake in fighting 
Folk, in nominating Cockrell for President, just as he 
erred in putting Bland to the front for President in 
1896; but Folk was making war on the State organi- 
zation, therefore on Stone. Stone, however, had an. 
other grievance. Folk’s press bureau was always 
trying to insinuate Stone’s connection with boodle. 
Stone was innocent and this angered him. Stone 
is said to have betrayed Bland to Bryan in Chicago. 
in 1806. Nonsense. Bland was impossible and 
Bryan wasn’t considered for President until the end 
of the last sentence of his speech for the majority re- 
port on platform against David B. Hill. Bland was 
a bucolic fanatic with only one idea, and the country 
regarded him as rather an uncouth joke as a states- 
man, but he did represent his one idea—free silver— 
and when Stone sprung him, Bland was the one man 
to coalesce, concentrate, focus, incarnate for the 
masses that same silver idea. Stone couldn’t have 
betrayed Bland to Bryan in Chicago, if he had wished. 
It was all off for Bland long before Missouri was 
reached on the roll-call. Bryan was nominated be- 
fore the applause of the “crown of thorns and cross 
of gold” speech died out in that convention. I sat 
under Bryan as he spoke, and remarked to Walter B. 
Stevens, sitting by me, “That nominates him,” and 
“Steve” agreed. Stone had nothing to do with 
Bland’s defeat. Vest’s flatulent speech placing Bland 
in nomination might be considered more responsible 
than anything else, but Bryan beat Bland, Bryan and 
no one else on this terrestrial ball. 

Stone hasn’t had a chance, as yet, to do anything 
in the Senate. When that chance comes, he'll be 
there with the goods. either as a parliamentary tac- 
tician or as an orator. He has the matter in him; 
and as for personal weight in the Senate, he’ll have 
that, too, for he’s a bully good fellow, genial, com- 
panionable, tactful and clever in all ways that make 
for influence in that great Club. Stone is no idler, 
neither is he only a politician. He is well up in his 
country’s history, and he has those broad apprecia- 
tions, apart from mere partisanism, that go to the 
making of a statesman. He will not play the reuben 
act so strong as Cockrell did, but he won’t be a dude. 
How could he be—a man I passed a delightful after- 
noon with, once. at the Southern, when he had on a 
straw hat, a red necktie, a Prince Albert coat and 
brown shoes, with, of course, some other garments. 
Not that he doesn’t know better than that, but he isn’t 
a tailor-made man. 

Him, sometimes, they call “Gum Shoe Bill,” the 
nickname implying his furtive methods, but he isn’t 
quite as iurtive as he looks. He fights well in the 
open, and whatever of sectecy there be in his methods, 
it is necessary, because you’ll never win a battle if 
you tell the enemy beforehand what you’re going to 
do to him. It’s always pretty well known where 
Stone stands. He is with his friends, and often 
they’re not very creditable friends. His friends 
have used him for their own ends—Jones, Lee, Cook, 
Dockery, Seibert—all of them. They flourished in 
the shadow of him, and they did small, narrow, mean 
things that reacted on him, but he has taken his 
medicine. He never apologizes or explains. What’s 
the use? The papers have it in for him, and they 
distort his explanations in the issue in which they 
are printed. 

Stone is where he wanted to be, yet Stone views 
it all but soberly. When you’ve “got there,” it isn’t 
what you wanted ait all. If he had eschewed politics, 
he would have been better off. He might have 
missed the rapture of the victory, but he would have 
missed much bitterness, much experience of the mean- 
ness of men, much of the pain of attribution of low 
motives to his efforts. But once in he can’t back out, 
but must fight on. And Stone fights on. Just now, 
the State pulses with plottin® to dislodge him as a 
leader. His position is precarious. All the press 
is against him—the great press, I mean. Folk cuts 
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under him. Francis is sapping and=mining his works. 
The lobby is after him in every bush, The party is 
divided. Yet Stone stands up a towering figure, and 
only Folk’s hoi polloi popularity really threatens him. 
Yet Folk may need Stone. When all is said depreca- 
tory of Stone, this I remember. Bryan stands by him. 
Bryan believes in him. Bryan is a clean man, and no 
fool, and his friendship is a testimonial to Stone that 
still counts in Missouri, under all the pother of “re- 
form.” Not even Folk, popular idol that he is, can 
displace Bryan, the demigod, who has faith in Stone. 
If Stone were false, Bryan would know it. There 
are enough to tell him. Stone stands yet for party, 
while Folk is only, as yet, a craze, or a man not yet 
up to the first class. Stone holds party allegiance, 
unless press poison shall have alienated it. Let him 
have his chance in the Senate, and we shall see Stone 
for what he is, and then the party will not quit him 
for another leader. 

Granted that Stone is a little tainted—good God, 
should we not be thankful that it is only a little, a 
very little? How many have gone through so much, 
come so far, gotten so high, in American politics of 
late years, with so little of stain that it is hardly more 
than is discernible in the nickname, “Gum Shoe Bill?” 
Stone has played the game and, as far as I can see, 
played it according to the recognized rules, without 
too much of remorselessness or rigor to his foes. He 
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knows the value of the cards, but he never carries 
any up his sleeve. He is not a poseur. His ene- 
mies—like the lobby—are to his credit. | Somehow, 
I think Caricaturist Bloch has hit him off well in 
all his characteristics, but especially in showing us a 
certain dimly sad dignity and poise interfused with 
the craft indicated in his physiognomy. There’s 
a forthrightness back of his foxiness in to-day’s pic- 
ture, and there’s a clean-cutness about him that indi- 
cates that sheer intellectuality in which he is the su- 
perior of every politician in Missouri, while a gentle- 
ness and humor are suggested as explaining that he 
hasn’t come to where he is solely through political 
manipulative chicane, but measurably at least, because 
he has a personality that is compact of things quite 
different from the ingredients of character that are 
implied in the nictures of him by his enemies—as a 
ruthlessly and rapaciously selfish autolater. Stone is 
a man strong in the gentler qualities, and while many 
there be who affect to believe that his day is done 
as a National and State figure in politics, I believe 
that, when he “finds himself” in the Senate and gives 
himself play on larger lines than those he could work 
on here, his day will but be beginning. He has just 
come into his own, and he will be a worthy successor 
of Benton and of Vest. If he be “spotted,” as they 
say,—well, there are spots on the sun, yet it gives 
light, the more, possibly, because of them. 








The Romance of Tristan and Iseult 


Drawn From the Best French Sources and Re-Told by J. Bedier : 
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V. 
THE TALL PINE TREE. 


% King Mark came down to greet Iseult upon 
A the shore, Tristan took her hand and led her 
to the King and the King took seizen of her, 
taking her hand. He led her in great pomp to his 
castle of Tintagel and as she came in Hall amid 
the vassals her beauty shone so that the walls were lit 
as they are lit at Dawn. Then King Mark blessed 
those swallows which, by happy courtesy, had brought 
the Hair of Gold, and Tristan also he blessed. and 
the hundred knights who, on that adventurous bark, 
had gone to find him joy of heart and of eyes; yet to 
him also that ship was to bring sting, torment and 
mourning. 

And on the eighteenth day, having called his Bar- 
ony together he took Iseult to wife. But on the wed- 
ding night, to save her friend, Brangien took her 
place in the darkness, for her remorse demanded even 
this from her; nor was the trick discovered. 

Then Iseult lived as a queen, but lived in sadness. 
She had King Mark’s tenderness and the Barons’ 
honour; the people also loved her; she passed ber 
days amid the frescoes on the walls and floors all 
strewn with flowers; good jewels had she and pur- 
ple cloth and tapestry of Hungary and Thessaly too, 
and songs of harpers, and curtains upon which were 
worked leopards ‘and- eagles and popinjays and all 
the beasts of sea and field. And her love too she had, 
love high and splendid. for as is the custom among 
great lords, Tristan could ever be near her. At his 
leisure and his dalliance, night and day; for he slept 
in the King’s chamber as great lords do, among the 
lieges and the councillors, Yet still she feared; 
for though her love were secret and Tristan unsus- 
pected (for who suspects @ son?) Brangien knew. 
And Brangien seemed in the Queen’s mind like a wit- 


ness spying; for Brangien alone knew what manner 
of life she led, and held her at mercy so. And the 
Queen thought: Ah, if some day she should weary 
of serving as a slave the bed where once she passed 
for Queen. . . If Tristan should die from betrayal! 
So fear maddened the Queen, but not in truth the 
fear of Brangien who was loyal; her own heart bred 
the fear. P 

Not Brangien who was faithful, not Brangien, but 
themselves had these lovers to fear, for hearts so 
stricken will lose their vigilance. Love pressed them 
hard, as thirst presses the dying stag to the stream; 
love dropped upon them from high heaven, as a hawk 
slipped after long hunger falls right upon the bird. 
And love will not be hidden. Brangien indeed by 
her prudence saved them well, nor ever were the 
Queen and her lover unguarded. But in every hour 
and place every man could see Love terrible, that rode 
them, and could see in these lovers their every sense 
overflowing like new wine working in the vat. 

The four felons at court who had hated Tristan of 
old for his prowess. watched the Queen; they had 
guessed that great love. and they burnt with envy and 
hatred and now a kind of evil joy. They planned to 
give news of their watching to the King, to see his 
tenderness turned to fury, Tristan thrust out or slain. 
and the Queen in torment; for though they feared 
Tristan their hatred mastered their fear; and. on a 
day, the four Barons called King Mark to parley, and 
Andret said: 

“Fair King, your heart will be troubled and we 
four also mourn; yet we are bound to tell you what we 
know. You have placed your trust in Tristan and 
Tristan would shame you. In vain we warned you. 
For the love of one man you have mocked ties of 
blood and all your Barony. Learn then that Tristan 
loves the Queen; it is truth proved and many a word 
is passing on it now.” 





The royal King shrank and answered: 

“Coward! What thought was that? Indeed | 
have placed my trust in Tristan. And rightly, for 
on the day when the Morholt offered combat to you 
all, you hung your heads and were dumb, and you 
trembled before him; but Tristan dared him for the 
honour of this land, and took mortal wounds. There- 
fore do you hate him, and therefore do I cherish him 
beyond thee, Andret, and beyond any other; but what 
then have you seen or heard or known?” 

“Naught, lord, save what your eyes could see or 
your ears hear. Look you and listen, Sire, if there js 
yet time.” 

And thev left him to taste the poison. 

Then King Mark watched the Queen and Tristan: 
but Brangien noting it warned them both and the King 
watched in vain, so that, soon wearying of an ignoble 
task, but knowing (alas!) that he could not kill his 
uneasy thought, he sent for Tristan and said: 

“Tristan, leave this castle; and having left it, re- 
main apart and do not think to return to it, and do 
not repass its moat or boundaries. Felons have 
charged you with an awful treason, but ask me noth- 
ing; I could not speak their words without shame to 
us both, and for your part seek you no word to ap- 
pease. I have not believed them... had I done 
so... But their evil words have troubled all my soul 
and only by your absence can my disquiet be soothed. 
Go, doubtless I will soon recall you. Go, my son, 
you are still dear to me.” 

When the felons heard the news they said among 
themselves, “He is gone, the wizard; he is driven out. 
Surely he will cross the sea on far adventures to carry 
his traitor service to some distant King.” 

But Tristan had not strength to depart altogether; 
and when he had crossed the moats and boundaries of 
the castle he knew he could go no further. He stayed 
in Tintagel town and lodged with Gorvenal in a bur- 
gess’ house, and languished oh! more wounded than 
when in that past day the shaft of the Morholt had 
tainted his body. 

In the close towers Iseult the Fair drooped also, 
but more wretched still. For it was hers all day 
long to feign laughter and all night long to conaer 
fever and despair. And all night as she lay by King 
Mark’s side, fever still kept her waking, and she stared 
at darkness. She longed to fly to Tristan and she 
dreamt dreams of running to the gates and of finding 
there sharp scythes, traps of the felons, that cut her 
tender knees; and she dreamt of weakness and fall- 
ing, and that her wounds had left her blood upon the 
ground. Now these lovers would have died, but 
Brangien succoured them. At peril of her life she 
found the house where Tristan lay. There Gorvenal 
opened to her very gladly, knowing what salvation she 
could bring. 

So she found Tristan, and to save the lovers she 
taught him a device, nor was ever known a more sub- 
tle ruse of love. 

Behind the castle of Tintagel was an orchard 
fenced around and wide and all closed in with stout 
and pointed stakes and numberless trees were there 
and fruit on them, birds and clusters of sweet grapes. 
And furthest from the castle. by the stakes of the pal- 
lisade, was a tall pine-tree, straight and with heavy 
branches spreading from its trunk. At its root a 
living spring welled calm into a marble round, then 
ran between two borders winding, throughout the or- 
chard and so, on, till it flowed at last within the castle 
and through the women’s rooms. 

And every evening, by Brangien’s counsel, Tristan 
cut him twigs and bark, leapt the sharp stakes and, 
having come beneath the pine, threw them into the 
clear spring; they floated light as foam down the 
stream to the women’s rooms; and Iseult watched for 
their coming, and on those evenings she would wan- 
der out into the orchard and find her friend. Lithe 
and in fear would she come, watching at every step 
for what might lurk in the trees observing, foes or. the 
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felons whom she knew, till she spied Tristan; and 
the night and the branches of the pine protected them. 

And so she said one night: “Oh, Tristan, I have 
heard that the castle is faery and that twice a year it 
vanishes away. So is it vanished now and this is 
that enchanted orchard of which the harpers sing.” 
And as she said it, the sentinels bugled dawn. 

Iseult had refound her joy. Mark’s thought of 
ill-ease grew faint; but the felons felt or knew which 
way lay truth, and they guessed that Tristan had met 
the Queen. Till at last Duke Andret (whom God 
shame) said to his peers: 

“My lords, let us take counsel of Frocin the 
Dwarf; for he knows the seven arts, and magic and 
every kind of charm. He will teach us if he will 
the wiles of Iseult the Fair.” 

The little evil man drew signs for them and char- 
acters of sorcery; he cast the fortunes of the hour 

ind then at last he said: 

“Sirs, high good lords, this night shall you seize 
them both.” 

Then they led the little wizard to the King, and he 
said: 

“Sire, bid your huntsmen leash the hounds and sad- 
dle the horses, proclaim a seven days’ hunt in the for- 
est and seven nights abroad therein, and hang me high 
if you do not hear this night what converse Tristan 
holds.” 

So did the King unwillingly; and at fall of night 
he left the hunt taking the Dwarf in pillion, and 
entered the orchard, and the Dwarf took him to the 
tall pine-tree, saying: 

“Fair King, climb into these branches and take 
with you your arrows and your bow, for you may need 
them; and bide you still.” +. 

That night the moon shone clear. Hid in the 
branches the King saw his nephew leap the palisades 
and throw his bark and twigs into the stream. But 
lristan had bent over the round well to throw them 
and so doing had seen the image of the King. He 
could not stop the branches as they floated away, 
and there, yonder, in the women’s rooms, Iseult was 
watching and would come. 

She came, and Tristan watched her motionless. 
Above him in the tree he heard the click of the arrow 
when it fits the string. 

She came, but with more prudence than her wont, 
thinking, “What has passed, that Tristan does not 
come to meet me? He has seen some foe.” 

Suddenly, by the clear moonshine, she also saw the 
King’s shadow in the fount. She showed the wit of 
women well, she did not lift her eyes. 

“Lord God,” she said, low down, “grant I may be 
the first to speak.” 

“Tristan,” she said, “what have you dared to do, 
calling me hither at such an hour? Often have you 
called me—to beseech, you said. And Queen though 
[ am, I know you won me that title and I have come. 
What would you? 

“Queen, I would have you pray the King for me.” 

She was in tears and trembling, but Tristan praised 
God the Lord who had shown his friend her peril. 


“Queen,” he went on, “often and in vain have I 


summoned you; never would you come. Take pity; 
the King hates me and I know not why. Perhaps you 
know the cause and can charm his anger. For whom 
can he trust if not you, chaste Queen and courteous, 


Iseult ?” 

“Truly, lord Tristan, you do not know he doubts 
us both. And I, to add to my shame, must acquaint 
you of it Ah! But God knows if I lie, never went 
out my love to any man but he that first received me. 
And would you have me, at such a time, implore your 
pardon of the King? Why, did he know of my pas- 
sage here to-night he would cast my ashes to the 
wind. My body trembles and I am afraid. TI go, 
for [ have waited too long.” 

In the branches the King smiled and had pity. 

And as Iseult fled: “Queen,” said Tristan, “in the 
Lord’s name help me, for charity.” 
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“Friend,” she replied, “God aid you! The King 
wrongs you but the Lord God will be by you in what- 
ever land you go.” 

So she went back to the women’s rooms and told 
it to Brangien, who cried: “Iseult, God has worked a 
miracle for you, for he is compassionate and will not 
hurt the innocent in heart.” 

And when he had left the orchard, the King said 
smiling: 

“Fair nephew, that ride you planned is over now.” 

But in an open glade apart, Frocin, the Dwarf, 
read in the clear stars that the King now meant his 
death ; he blackened with shame and fear and fled into 
Wales. 

VI. 
THE DISCOVERY. 

King Mark made peace with Tristan. Tristan re- 
turned to the castle as of old. Tristan slept in the 
King’s chamber with his peers. He could come or go, 
the King thought no more of it. 

Mark had pardoned. the felons, and as the Senes- 
chal, Dinas of Lidan, found the Dwarf wandering 
in a forest abandoned, he brought him home, and the 
King had pity and pardoned even him. 

But his goodness did but feed the ire of the Bar- 
ons, who swore this oath: If the King kept Tristan 
in the land they would withdraw to their strongholds 
as for war, and they called the King to parley. 

“Lord,” said they, “Drive you Tristan forth. He 
loves the Queen as all who choose can see, but as 
for us we will bear it no longer.” 

And the King sighed, looking down in silence. 

“King,” they went on, “we will not bear it, for we 
know now that this is known to you and that yet you 
will not move. Parley you and take counsel. As 
for us if you will not exile this man, your nephew, 
and drive him forth out of your land forever, we will 
withdraw within our Bailiwicks and take our neigh- 
bors also from your court; for we cannot endure his 
presence longer in this place. Such is your balance: 
choose.” 

“My lords,” said he, “once I hearkened to the evil 
words you spoke of Tristan, yet was I wrong in the 
end. But you are my lieges and I would not lose the 
services of my men. Counsel me therefore, I charge 
you, you that owe me counsel. You know me for a 
man neither proud nor overstepping.” 

“Lord,” said they, “call then Frocin hither. You 
mistrust him for that orchard night. Still, was it 
not he that read in the stars of the Queen’s coming 
there and to the very pine-tree too? He is very 
wise, take counsel of him.” 

And he came, did that hunchback of Hell: the 
felons greeted him and he planned this evil. 

“Sire,” said he, “let your nephew ride hard to- 
morrow at dawn with a brief drawn up on parchment 
and well sealed with a seal: bid him ride to King 
Arthur at Carduel. Sire, he sleeps with the peers in 
your chamber; go you out when the first sleep falls 
on men, and if he love Iseult so madly, why, then I 
swear by God and by the laws of Rome, he will 
try to speak with her before he rides. But if he do 
so unknown to you or to me, then slay me. As for 
the trap, let me lay it, but do you say nothing of his 
ride to him until the time for sleep.” 

And when King Mark had agreed, this Dwarf did 
a vile thing. He bought of a baker four farthings’ 
worth of flour, and hid it in the turn of his coat. 
That night, when the King had supped and the men- 
at-arms lay down to sleep in Hall, Tristan came to 
the King as custom was, and the King said: 

“Fair nephew, do my will: ride to-morrow night to 
King Arthur at Carduel, and give him this brief, with 
my greeting, that he may open it; and stay you with 
him but one day.” 

And when Tristan said: “I will take it on the 
morrow ;” 

The King added: “Aye, and before day dawn.” 

But, as the peers slept all round the King their 
lord, that night, a mad thought took Tristan that, be- 
fore he rode, he knew not for how long, before dawn 
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he would say a last word to the Queen. And there 
was a spear length in the darkness between them. 

Now the Dwarf slept with the rest in the King’s 
chamber, and when he thought that all slept, he rose 
and scattered the flour silently in the spear length 
that lay between Tristan and the Queen; but Tristan 
watched and saw him, and said to himself: 

“It is to mark my footsteps, but there shall be 
no marks to show.” 

At midnight, when all was dark in the room, no 
candle nér any lamp glimmering, the King went out 
silently by the door and with him the Dwarf. Then 
Tristan rose in the darkness and judged the spear 
length and leapt the space between, for his farewell. 
But that day in the hunt a boar had wounded him in 
the leg, and in this effort the wound bled. He did 
not feel it or see it in the darkness, but the blood 
dripped upon the couches and the flour strewn be- 
tween; and outside in the moonlight the Dwarf read 
the heavens and knew what had been done and he 
cried: 

“Enter, my King, and if you do not hold them, 
hang me high.” 

Then the King and the Dwarf and the four felons 
ran in with lights and noise, and though Tristan had 
regained his place there was the blood for witness, 
and though Iseult feigned sleep and Perinis too, who 
lay at Tristan’s feet, yet there was the blood for wit- 
ness. And the King looked in silence at the blood 
where it lay upon the bed and the boards and trampled 
into the flour. 

And the four Barons held Tristan down upon his 
bed and mocked the Queen also, promising her full 
justice; and they bared and showed the wound whence 
the blood flowed. 

Then the King said: 

“Tristan, now nothing longer holds. 
you shall die.” 

And Tristan answered: 

“Have mercy, Lord, in the name of God that suf- 
fered the cross!” 

But the felons called on the King to take ven- 
geance, saying: 

“Do justice, King: take vengeance.” 

And Tristan went on, “Have mercy, not on me— 
for why should I stand at dying?—Truly, but for you, 
I would have sold my honor high to cowards who, 
under your peace, have put hands on my body—but in 
homage to you I have yielded and you may do with 
me what you will. But, Lord, remember the Queen!” 

And as he knelt at the King’s feet he still com- 
plained: P 

“Remember the Queen; for if any man of your 
household make so bold as to maintain tne lie that I 
loved her unlawfully, I will stand up armed to him in 
a ring. Sire, in the name of God the Lord, have 
mercy on her.” 

Then the Barons bound him with ropes, and the 
Queen also. But had Tristan known that trial by 
combat was to be denied him, certainly he would not 
have suffered it. 

-For he trusted in God and knew no man dared 
draw sword against him in the lists. And truly he 
did well to trust in God, for though the felons 
mocked him when he said he had loved loyally, yet 
I call you to witness, my lords who read this, and who 
know of the philtre drunk upon the high seas, and 
who understand whether his love were disloyalty in- 
deed. For men see this and that outward thing, 
but God alone the heart, and in the lieart alone is 
Crime and the sole final judge is God. Therefore did 
he lay down the law that a man accused might up- 
hold his cause by battle, and God himself fights for the 
innocent in such a combat. 

Therefore did Tristan claim justice and the right 
of battle and therefore was he careful to fail in noth- 
ing of the Homage he owed King Mark, his lord. 

But had he known what was coming, he would 
have killed the felons. 

(To be Continued.) 


To-morrow 
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The Letters of Lucifer 


(13) To a Lawyer 


My Dear Counselor: 


OUR speech at the Bar Association last night 
Y was a model of conscious hypocrisy. It gave 
me intense pleasure to hear you. As a pillar 
of our noble profession, your ability has always been 
high in my estimation, and the slightest scintilla of 
candor or truth on your part, when speaking of our 
profession, would have shocked and disappointed me. 
I say “our profession,” as my admission to the Bar 
of this State dates back several years, and it was my 
good fortune to practice a number of terms of court 
before taking up literature as a life pursuit. 

You and I know, that with no possible exception, 
a more colossal humbug than the so-called science of 
jurisprudence does not exist. Especialy in our State. 
It was therefore with a most satyr-like glee that I 
listened to your solemn, obdurate and ponderous eulo- 
gy on “The Law.” 

In this State, the English Common Law governs 
our mode of procedure, except where it has been 
changed, amended, or abrogated by statute. It has 
been loaded down with additional technicalities by each 
succeeding legislature until it has become a farce. The 
road to justice is a labyrinth of doubt. Over the 
doors of every court-room we have, should be carved 
this inscription: 

“Leave all hope behind, ye who enter in.” 

Delay in our system of jurisprudence has in itself 
been reduced to a system. You will recollect, being 
a Shakespearean scholar, how Hamlet includes “the 
law’s delay” among the grievious ills which mortals 
are heir to. How sedulously the profcssion has de- 
fended this policy! 

In our nisi prius, appellate and Supreme courts a 
suitor is fortunate indeed if he succeeds finally in dis- 
posing of the law-suit within a period of ten years. 
In the case of a defendant corporation, or an indi- 
vidual defendant with ample means, the matter can 
be dragged out, with the aid of eminent counsel like 
yourself, almost to the crack of doom. 

Our rule of unanimity in juries, where money or 
property rights are involved is another instance of the 
tenacity with which unjust and obsolete customs have 
been adhered to. This rule aids, invites and abets 
bribery; and thousands of cases have been delayed 
and justice thwarted by juries disagreeing eleven to 
one, ten to two, or nine to three, when a majority of 
three-fourths for either plaintiff or defendant ought 
by all rules of logic, fair play and common sense to be 
sufficient. In scores of such cases the disagreeing 
minority have been bought outright, as everyone 
knows, and some lawyers have become very wealthy 
through their success as “jury-fixers.” 

The custom of written instructions to the jury is 
another most pernicious and damnable policy. Many 
a man has had his case reach the Supreme Court after 
years of preliminary litigation, only to have it sent 
back to the nisi prius courts because of some trivial 
hair-splitting about the instructions. The trial Judge, 
as you yourself have often said, should instruct the 
jury orally and briefly, and unless gross error is mani- 
fest, such instructions should not be ground for the 
reversal of the jury’s verdict. 

These are only two of the pitfalls and ambuscades 
which await those who seek the courts to redress their 
wrongs. The few honest lawyers of my acquaintance 
apologize openly for their “noble profession,” and ad- 
vise clients to keep clear of law-suits at all hazards. 

But your address! What a gem! Holding up to 
the gaze of your audience this rotten and festering 
corpse of jurisprudence with which we are cursed, 
and lauding it as “a wise, just, and humane blessing.” 
What a triumph of duplicity! What a genius for dis- 
tortion some orators are gifted with. 

There was only one touch needed to give your 
discourse the requisite flavor of Mephistophelianism, 
and you did not fail. 
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Mermod, Jaccard & King. 


Le assortment. 


Flemish Steins— 

With pewter lids, new style 
decorations, very unique—espe- 
cially appropriate for den or 
dining room decoration. 


Large size, 
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Imported Steins 


Steins for decoration and for use. 
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With decorations in relief, sim- 
ilar to one shown in illustra- 
tion—with decorated lid. 


Pint size, 
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And other Styles up to $25.00 each. 
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A 338-Page Book Free. 
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“In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt 
But being seasoned with a gracious voice 
Obscures the show of evil?” 

I allude to your smug and reverent remarks about 
so many eminent lawyers belonging to the church; 
thus giving a scriptural tang to your effort, No 
doubt they join the churches. And why, think you? 
To impress their moral tone on the community ! 


“And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee 
Where thrift may follow fawning.” 

Just as they join the Masons, Odd Fellows, Knights 
of Pythias and all sorts of societies and lodges. To 
widen the circle of their acquaintance, and drum up 
business. 

My Dear Counselor, you are a most oracular and 
accomplished advocate, a source of unceasing satis- 
faction to yourself, and an ornament to our Bar. 

Fraternally, 


LuCIFER. 
of fe of 


Marriage and Divorce ~Laws 


HE decision of the Supreme Court of Errors of 

gE Connecticut, on Saturday, August 5th, that a 

marriage is dissoluble under the laws of that 

State when one of the parties is an epileptic who by 

falsely representing his physical condition induces a 

woman to marry him, presents one of the difficulties 

which will vex the commissioners of States who are 

about to assemble to devise a plan for uniformity in 
the divorce legislation of the Union. 

The marriage laws of the States, (says the New 
York Sun) will first need to be brought into some- 
thing like uniformity. In Connecticut, as that de- 
cision recites, the marriage of epileptics is forbidden 
by statue, the penalty for violation of which is fine and 
imprisonment, and the marriage is dissoluble when it 
is induced by such fraudulent representations as were 
alleged in the case under consideration. 

Many of the States have marriage laws which are 
peculiar to them. For example, Minnesota, besides 
Connecticut, forbids the marriage of epileptics. The 
marriage of lunatics is void in Kentucky, Maine, Mass- 
achusetts and Nebraska; of persons having certain 
constitutional diseases, in Michigan. In all the States 
except New Jersey, New York, New Mexico and 
South Carolina marriage licenses are required. Gen- 
erally in the Southern States, and also in California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Indiana, Nebraska, Oregon and 
Utah, marriages between whites and persons of negro 
descent are prohibited; in North Carolina, Oregon and 


South Carolina, between the whites and Indians; in 
California, Mississippi Oregon and Utah, between 
whites and Chinese. Marriage between first cousins 
is forbidden in fifteen States, and marriage with step- 
relatives in all the States except Florida, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, Minnesota, New York, Tennessee and Wis- 
consin. id es 

It will be seen that in the State of New York, 
none of these prohibitions is made. As has been said 
of this State, it is the easiest in which to get married 
and the hardest in which to get out of the contract, 
for here the only ground of divorce allowed is adul- 
tery. But no marriage license is required and there 
is no legal prohibition against the marriage of whites 
with negroes, Indians or Chinese, with first cousins, 
step-relatives or persons diseased. 

Any attempt by the commissioners on uniformity 
of legislation to get rid of such restrictions is bound 
to be unsuccessful. The preservation of race purity 
in the South is of passionate concern there, and also 
in the far Western States which forbid the intermar- 
riage of whites with Indians or Chinese. The pro- 
hibition of marriage which threatens the propagation 
of disease, mental or physical, is also urged on scien- 
tific grounds, and those States which have enacted it 
are not likely to recede from their policy. The mod- 
ern tendency is rather to extend it as a means of pro- 
tecting the human breed from deterioration. 

We have before explained that with the exception 
of two States only, New York and South Carolina, 
the legal causes of divorce are various in the Union. 
Desertion is allowed as a cause in all the rest, and 
other causes besides adultery in all except New Jer- 
sey. Habitual drunkenness is made a cause in nearly 
all, and cruelty also. 

In view of these variations concerning both mar- 
riage and divorce it is not surprising that efforts to 
bring about uniformity of legislation on the subject, 
long made, have been wholly unsuccessful heretofore. 
They come up against conflicting theories and prin- 
ciples, represented by New York and South Carolina 
on the one hand and the rest of the States on the 
other. It would seem to be impossible to arrange 
any compromise which does not at least allow deser- 
tion and habitual drunkenness, with its consequence 
of cruelty, but it is hardly possible that New York 
would consent to go into it. 

Leaving out New York and South Carolina, uni 
formity ought to be possible except as concerns iM 
termarriage with negroes, Chinamen and Indians. 
In the States where that is prohibited it is regarded 
as a vital matter and is demanded passionately. 
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Modern Improvements for the care of the sick. 
combined with all the curative qualities of fresh country air. 
water of the St. Louis World’s Fair fame, cool mountain breezes, perfect quiet, away from all 
noise, dirt, smoke and heat, a quiet, Healthful Home for the Sick. Graduate trained nurses in 
Good railroad facilities; eight trains to and from St. Louis daily. 


For catalogue address, 


SUPERINTENDENT ALTA VISTA SANITARIUM, DeSoto, Mo. 


Alta Vista Sanitarium 


A Home for the Sick located in DeSoto, Mo., 45 miles South of St. Louis on Irom Mountain 
Railroad, in the foot hills of the Ozark Mountains.. A handsome brick building supplied with all 
All of the benefits of the large city hospitals, 
Supplied with the DeSoto artesian 
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Dearest Wren: 

ERE I am up at We-que, and while things 
H are pretty gay and I’ve not been ennuied for 

a single minute since Marguerite York and 

I set foot in the place, yet, Jane, the perfect slathers 
of St. Louis people who continually encompass me 
round about, will eventually drive me homeward, 
and that right soon, I am dead sure. 
Why, girl, I actually thought I’d made a mistake and 
that the Hagor Point Clubhouse the other night, when 
we all went over for a mild hop, was the Country 
Club, so many of that crowd did I see. And you 
know this isn’t my idea of a good old summer time 
at all, at all. When I rusticate I want the simon- 
pure article, free from all trammeling influences, and 
most of all I want to see new people. It’s always 
bcen a strange thing to me why people who see each 
other thrice a day, all the season, should want to 
foregather in summer with only the landscape differ- 
ent. I’m certain that my laxity of manners and 
morals when the first of July comes, are not so liable 
to unpleasant comment when viewed by the indifferent 
stranger whom one will never see again and whom 
one doesn’t want to. But to have Mrs. West Pine, 
or worse yet, Miss Mary Institute, whispering behind 
her fan every time one takes a turn on the piazza 
with the only real live man in the hotel—and the one 
who may have had too many high balls the night 
previous, well, Jane, I just can’t stand it, that’s all. 
Sut everybody else appears to be in the fullest enjoy- 
ment. 


+ 


Stewart Stickney is here Not that his being 
on the spot affects the upper air stratum to any partic- 
ular degree, though “Studie” is really quite handy to 
have around—when he is in an amiable humor—and 
the young married women always make him fetch and 
carry for them in right brisk style. 


+ 


Mrs. Morrison’s being here has given a tone to 
things. She is in splendid health and on the go con- 
stantly. Mrs. Clymer and she quite vie with each 
other in their bridge parties and the like. I always 
imagined that Mrs. C. has been just a bit jealous of 
the other woman’s tremendous prestige and unques- 
tioned first position, but maybe that is only my fancy. 
Mrs. Clymer is unique. She and Mrs. Charlie Filley 
are here together, and they have set a pace for 
bridge and afternoon teas that will keep up till the 
end of August, I think. Mrs. Clymer has her navy 
brother, Capt. Von Schrader and his wife here now. 
Lovely people 

oh 

The Sel Edgars came back from New York, 
where they were entertained by Fred Paramore on 
his yacht, and opened their cottage. Mrs. Edgar 


is handsome this summer—wearing lavender a good 
deal—a lavender linen with long coat, while not es- 
pecially new stvle or color, was just about the most 
fetching costume on the links the other afternoon. 
But my conscience alive! Jane, if that girl doesn’t 
begin to bant soon she’ll be too fat to navigate. She 
has taken on at least fifteen more pounds and is pos- 
itively huge—of course she’s tall, but I just hate to 
see her losing all her fine lines. She laments it 
herself, but when I advised a good stiff row every 
morning followed by a cold plunge, and after a short 
rest, a brisk canter on horseback round the lake, she 
shuddered. That’s it, Jane, these women of pretty 
faces and really fine figures that you and I see grow- 
ing so stout as to be positively coarse and beefy, 
won’t exercise. They will eat and won’t work off 
the fat and keep their muscles in good trim. Well, 
it’s none of my business, I daresay, but they ought 
to consider the town’s reputation for handsome wo- 
men, Jane, and be a little self-sacrificing. don’t you 
think so? Too many of our St. Louis women are 
too heavy in the tonneau. 


of 


The West cottage has been open all season, and 
Carroll is playing golf a good deal. Don’t see any 
signs of special devotion on the part of beaux or a 
beau. Carroll might be a real fine girl if she’d only 
drop some of her deuced affectations and try to ex- 
ert herself a little to please people. Money doesn’t 
always buy friends, Jane, and I should think some of 
the unpopular but very rich girls in St. Louis would 
wake up to that fact some day. They don’t have any 
too good time as it is. The Howard Eltings—she 
was Florence West—are also at the cottage, which is 
one of the finest on the lake, Jane, a regular mansion, 
only they never open it for anything except the most 
informal kind of entertaining. 
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The George Steedmans came up the day after I 
did. They are with Mrs. Howard, Mrs. Steedman’s 
mother, you know. Carrie Howard Steedman looks 
to me to be a perfectly happy woman. She didn’t 
marry, you know, until quite a bit past the usual age, 
and when she picked out George from a perfect raft 
of suitors, while he is a dear and so dignified and 
elegant, yet somehow we always thought she ought 
to make a brilliant international match, with all her 
traveling and money—both the Howard girls have a 
fortune in their own name, Jane—But she did just 
what she darn pleased when it came to selecting a 
life partner, Jane, and I’m sure -that’s her privilege 
and, as events have proved, it was a wise thing to do. 


% 


Louise Little is one of the populars here. She 
somehow is the cleanest looking girl I know—it must 
be her complexion, because the rest of us tub and 
manicure and all the appurtenances, but we don’t 
manage a “spotless town” look like Marie Louise. I 


=) 


heard a rumor before reaching here that she is en- 
gaged to some wealthy Virginian in Richmond, whom 
she met last winter out there, but she denied it yes- 
terday before a whole crowd of us and didn’t get mad 
the way a girl always does when the engagement is so 
and she has to deny it just for the form’s sake, you 


know, Jane. I rather think Sears Lehmann is just 
biding his time. He has been terribly devoted 
to Louise for a long while, and now that Papa Leh- 
mann has taken him into the firm, or rather made a 
new firm just for him, there may be something doing 
before long. 
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Charlie Pettus and his wife, Georgie Wright Pet- 
tus, you know, have been here all season. They have 
a cottage and they lured Mr. Parsons up the other 
day. He is extravagantly devoted to Georgie and the 
baby and does anything they want him to and seems 
to enjoy all the fun. Charlie is the apple of his ey@ 
anyway, you know, and when Georgie married we 
all just thought he’d think no girl was good enough 
for said “apple,” and that she’d have a hard row to 
hoe, but things have been quite the other way, and 
the baby who’s his great grandchild, you know,—my 
stars! won’t that boy have scads of money some day? 

Jane, did I ever tell you about the time Francis 
Wilson, the actor, went to see Mr. Parsons. Really, 
it’s the funniest thing. It happened the last time 
Wilson played in St. Louis. You know Mr. Wilson 
is an art collector and perfectly crazy about fine pic- 
tures, and always hunts up all those he can see when 
he goes to a city. He heard that the Parsons gal- 
lery was one of the best private ones in St Louis, as 
indeed it is—Capt. W. T. Hodges is sponsor for it— 
and so—Mrs. Mallinckrodt told me this story. Wil- 
son knows the Mallinckrodts very well, always goes 
to see their Corots when he comes, and he was in- 
vited there to dinner the very day the Parsons affair 
happened. Well, and so when Wilson heard about 
the Parsons pictures he skirmished around and got 
somebody to give him a letter of introduction to Mr. 
Parsons. The writer, he was—told Mr. 
Wilson that Mr. P. was a trifle eccentric—that’s what 
you always say when you're rich, Jane, I mean that’s 
what other people say about you when you’ve a temper 
like, to the devil and—other things—combined with 
a fat bank account. And the man said not to mind 
what Mr. Parsons might do or say because at heart 
he was all right, and on the up and up, and when he 
got used to Mr. Wilson there was a chance that he 
might prove very kind and show him the art gallery. 
Well, Francis is a determined gentleman, and so he 
took the letter one morning, and sallied forth to the 
bank where Mr. Parsons still goes and labors every 
day, just like one of his pass-book clerks. And when 
he presented his card to the bank and asked to see 
Mr. Parsons they just gave him a pitying look, com- 
bined with admiration, for his bravery, and after some 
fluttery anxiety, showed him into the private office. 
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LADIES’ NEW FALL SUITS. 
A stunning line, including all the newest 
materials and styles for all wear, now dis- 
played in our Cloak and Suit Room, 


a — 





HUIQLATS For Women and Girls! 


First Glimpses of the new styles in ready-to-wear garments for early autumn. 


THE NEW FALL SKIRTS. 

A handsome assortment, in Panamas, 
voiles, cheviots, broadcloths and new fall 
mixtures; all the newest and best styles 
for the coming season. 


Also a full line of extra sizes, in all mate- 
rials and styles. 


THE NEW FALL WAISTS. 

Nobby line of the newest styles, in taffeta 
silks, crepe de chine, peau de soie; also 
new plaid silks and wool materials in all 
colors. 





B. Nugent & Bro. Dry Goods Co., 


Broadway, Washington Ave. 
and St. Charles Street. 











This was simply furnished, and a luncheon was spread 
on the big desk—a great meat platter filled with roast 
and browned potatoes and enough hearty food to pro- 
vide rations for a small army, Jane, and Mr. Wil- 
son just looked at that whopping big meal and made 
up his mind that Mr. Parsons must be a perfect giant, 
and as strong as an ox, and about seven feet high, 
and one of the big roaring kind, you know, and what 
with all the warning he had about the Parsons eccen- 
tricity, and the remembering how small and incon- 
spicuous he is himself—Wilson I mean,—altogether. 
Mr. W. had rather a bad quarter of an hour as he sat 
and waited. Presently in walked a little old man 
with scraggly white beard, nondescript garments which 
had seen better days, and a mild air. He just sort 
of strolled along, and Wilson who is kind of im- 
aginative, began to make up a story about him as 
the man approached. “Now here,” thought Wilson, 
“ig one of the faithful retainers of the bank. Pre- 
sume he’s been here for years and years, and, though 
the younger men have probably superseded him and 
somebody else now does his work, they humor him, 
let him come and go as in days of yore, and probably 
give him a pension. Guess Mr. Parsons must be a 
splendid and generous and appreciative bank presi- 
dent. I’m glad 1 came,” and so on. 

All this took about two shakes for Mr. W. to im- 
agine, Jane, and when he’d finished, the little old man 
had stopped right in front of him, and was regard- 
ing him from under a pair of ficrce eyebrows. “Well.” 
he said, in a deep growl that would have scared me 
into fourteen conniption fits, Jane. Mr. Wilson told 
Mrs. Mallinckrodt, who told me, that he just shook 
in his patent leathers, and that stage fright on a 
first night wasn’t in it. But wait—there is more to 
come. Wilson fumbled for his introduction. “I’ve 
a letter to Mr. Parsons,” he said. “Can you tell me 
if he will be in soor?” 

“Yes, I can tell you,” rumbled the faithful retainer, 
“He’s right here now. I’m Mr. Parsons. What do 
you want?” 

This time Wilson had heart failure sure enough. 
But he just managed to hand over the letter before 
losing consciousness altogether, and then waited in 
desperation for his complete extinction. Strange to 
say it came not, Jane. 

Mr. Parsons read the letter, said “Humph” or 
“Pshaw, or “Scat,” or something on that order, and 
then remarked with gloom in his eye, that if Wilson 
wanted to see his pictures he might come round to 
the house at four. that afternoon. 

Mr. Wilson went. He got there a little before 
four, and of course, Georgie fluttered in and made 
a lot of him, and was perfectly sweet ard dandy at 


the visit of the distinguished actor’ and she took him 
right away into the gallery and they had a lovely 
time for a few minutes, until Mr. Parsons came in. 
He viewed the growing cordiality between his grand- 
daughter-in-law and the strange man, with disappro- 
bation and something more. He advanced grudgingly, 
held out a hand and rumbled some kind of a greeting 
and then waving his hand round the room, said: 
“Well, Mr. Wilson, look around. The pictures are 
here, but mind you, don’t write any magazine articles 
about them, or’— 

“Why grandpa,” cut in Georgie, “Don’t you know 
what Mr. Wilson this is? Why he is the Mr. Wil- 
son, the actor, and we are so perfectly delighted that 
he is here this afternoon. And please arrange to 
stey to dinner, Mr. Wilson, and you don’t know how 
we are all enjoying the opera this week, and I think 
you are just too funny for anything in that costume” 
—and some more fillers like that, Jane. 

This time it was Mr. Parsons who felt flabber- 
gasted. And he did sure enough, but only a near 
relative could detect the signs. He warmed up, 
though, and was his very nicest, and explained every- 
thing, and is so genuinely interested in his collection, 
anyway, that he couldn’t help being talkative and 
cordial. Mr. Wilson had a lovely time, and Jane, 
here is the sequel—the next night he looked down on 
the very front row at the Olympic theater and there 
sat Mr. Parsons, and he laughed and applauded, and 
had the finest kind of fun—and he paid for his seats, 
too. Which goes to show that he is all right, doesn’t 
it, Jane, and that eccentricity isn’t so bad when we've 
got the proper balance—and not always the bank bal- 
ance either. 


ca 


Margaret Hammett has announced her engage- 
ment to a Jefferson City doctor, by the name of 
Goslow or Laylo, or something like that—I don’t 
know a soul in Jefferson City, either in society, the 
State House or the penitentiary—now that the Sulli- 
vans haved moved down here—and is wearing a dia- 
mond bigger’n anything you ever saw in the Paris 
shop windows, Jane. Margaret is one of the Texas 
Hammetts, I believe they have ranches and things down 
there, and spend their winters doing cow-boy stunts 
ina refined and wealthy way. She has several brothers, 
and one of them was reported engaged to Grace Mas- 
sey, a year or so ago, though I don’t know whether 
the matter ever got farther than the report. As 
Grace is still unattached, I expect she turned him 
down—she is awfully pretty this summer; saw her 
the other night in a thin white lace gown, with blue 
on her hat and, positively, Jane, she was the daintiest 





bit of feminine loveliness I’d seen in many moons— 
she keeps house for her two brothers who live on 
Westminster, and they say is the most cracking kind 
of a general when it comes to directing the household 
staff—all this is not intended as a matrimonial re- 
commendation, Jane, though I do think Grace ought 
to marry, for she’d ornament any man’s boulevard 
mansion in great style. 
of 

Another engagement is that of young Miss Lange, 
who is an architect and belongs to the Artists’ Guild, 
She is going to marry into the Roosevelt family— 
about the ’steenth cousin. Musn’t it be awful hard 
on Teddy to have so many relations? And they say 
it is a romance of the Guild. Heaven knows the 
Guild needs a few. It is dead slow enough the last 
few years, since all the real push like the Doctor John 
Greens and the Hayward girls and some more of the 
high lights pulled out. They were clever all right, 
and they gave the thing some tone. Of course the 
Guild is in better shape financially, and has a set of 
club rooms and all that, but what is prosperity with- 
out brains, Jane. Nit—not for me. 

And third and lastly, on the engagement racket, 
is Alexandra Stewart, who spells her name Stuart, 
so as to be different from her parents. She has to 
explain every time and musn’t it be a trial when she 
has to get things sent home from the shop? Alex- 
andra is to marry one of the Milwaukee Plankintons— 
don’t they keep a hotel, Jane, by that name? and 
Alexandra is already so much. associated with other 
cities that we shall hardly miss her. She has been 
away ever since she was a little girl. She is 
J. C. Stewart’s eldest daughter—and was with him in 
London for a long while. Rather stunning girl and 
very brilliant as to mind. 

Have you seen Frank Bergs yet in Parig, and what 
did you tell me about his being engage to Anna 
Koehler? And did you see the signor fiddler from 
St. Looie, and did you hear that he—oh it’s too 
hot for scandal, so here I chop. 

Yours, 


bbe 


BLUE JAY. 


Pious Plunderers 


They plunder widows, orphans, toilers; then 
Divide with God that which they stole from men. 
So well they know how they obtained their hoard, 
They now proceed to bribe the very Lord. 

oh de ; 
Jones—What did you think of the Louvre Gallery‘ 
Smith (just back)—Oh, the pictures are pretty 

good, but there are no jokes underneath them. 
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Three Poems in Prose 





By Emest Dowson 


a 
THE FORTUNATE ISLANDS. 


EARDED, with tawny faces, as they sat on the 
B quay, looking listlessly at nothing with their 
travelled eyes, I questioned them: 
“We have adventured,” they said. 
“Tell me of your travels, O mariners, of that you 
| have sought and found, of high perils undergone and 
great salvage and of those fortunate islands which 


lie in a quiet sea, azure beyond my dreaming.” 
“We have found nothing There is nothing saved,” 
they said. {| 
“But tell me, O mariners, for I have travelled a 
little. I have looked for the woman I might have 


loved, and the friend we hear of, and the country 
where I am not. Tell me of your discoveries.” 
One of them answered: 
) “We tell you the truth. We are old, withered mar- 
Ps iners, and long and far have we wandered in the seas 
of no discovery. We have been to the end of the 
last ocean, but there was nothing, not even the things 


of which you speak. We have adventured, but we 

| have not found anything, and here we are again in 

: the port of our nativity, and there is only one thing 
we expect. Is it not so, comrades?” 

| Each raised a hand of assertion; and they said: 


“We tell you the truth, there are no fortunate islands.” 


\nd they fell into their old silence. 


II. 
- ABSINTHIA TAETRA. 
, Green changed to white, emerald to an opal: noth- 
was changed. 
The man let the water trickle gently into his glass, 
' and as the green clouded, a mist fell away from his 
mind. 
Then he drank opaline. 
; Memories and terrors beset him. The past tore 
; after him like a panther and through the blackness 
y of the present he saw the luminous tiger eyes of the 
things to be. 
| But he drank opaline. 
: And that obscure night of the soul, and the valley 
of humiliation, through which he stumbled were for- 
gotten He saw blue vistas of undiscovered coun- 
tries, high prospects and a quiet, caressing sea. The 
: past shed its perfume over him, to-day held his hand 
; as it were a little child, and to-morrow shone like a 
white star; nothing was changed. 
He drank opaline. 
; The man had known the obscure night of the soul, 
4 and lay even now in the valley of humiliation; and 
, the tiger menace of the things to be was red in the 
skies 3ut for a little while he had forgotten. 
' Green changed to white, emerald to an opal; noth- 
; ing was changed. 
A III. 
° THE VISIT. 

As though I were still struggling through the 
meshes of some riotous dream, I heard his knock 
pon the door. As in a dream, I bade him to enter, 
but with his entry, I awoke. Yet when he entered 
it seemed to me that I was dreaming, for there was 
nothing strange in that supreme and sorrowful smile 
Which shone through the mask which I knew. And 

, just as though I had not always been atraid of him I 
sald: “Welcome.” 

And he said very simply, “I am here.” 

? Dreaming I had thought myself, but the reproach- 
y tul sorrow of his smile showed me that I was awake. 


Then dared I open my eyes and I saw my old body on 
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the bed, and the room in which I had grown so tired, 
and in the middle of the room the pan of charcoal 
which still smouldered. And dimly I remembered 
my great weariness and the lost whiteness of Lalage 
and last year’s snows; and these® things had been 
agonies. 

Darkly, as in a dream. I wondered why they gave 
me no more hurt, as I looked at my old body on the 
bed; why, they were like old maids’ fancies (as I 
looked at my gray body on the bed of my agonies)—- 
like silly toys of children that fond mothers lay up 
in lavender (as I looked at the twisted limbs of my 
old body), for these things had been agonies. 

But all my wonder was gone when I looked again 
into the eyes of my guest, and I said: 

“T have wanted you all my life.” 

Then said Death (and what reproachful tender- 
ness was shadowed in his obscure smile) : 

“You had only to call.” 


of of of 


Landscape in Fiction 


Acute and Accomplished Criticism by a Lunar 
Henry James 


in their day that the Tennessee Mountain 

stories of “Charles Egbert Craddock” were 
overloaded with landscape and local color of too pro- 
nounced a physiographic strain. Their solar excelsior 
serenity will first rightly apprehend this ofall things 
misdirected critique tothe Manin the Moon, of all cos- 
mic bodies inorganic severely. To him in his lunar 
chasms, respectively chilled slag meteoric abysmal 
gorges, the rock bottom below and primal space above 
are his accustomed and satisfying, it net, from our or- 
ganic humanized standpoint, quite satisfactory envir- 
onment; his eternally sufficient “atmosphere,” in the 
hyperbolic sense of ether. So he tabled the “Crad- 
dock” strictures under the inoperative dark edges of 
spectral analytics; committing his answer by wireless 
moonshine to M. Jules Verne. 


T LIE Man in the Moon received some cotaplaints 


“Mr. Craddoci’s” excess, if positive excess it be, 
is then left in the nether, surface air of tastes which 
differ. Certainly to this observer (of the Weather 
Bureau’s voluntary side line force) that very trait 
in the Tennessee Mountain stories which some against 
“Craddock” oppose, is what reveals the whole palpa- 
ble heart of those Tennessee Mountains themselves. 
The thicker the better, for me at least, who be also of 
creation’s people, when you “lay on” the natural colors 
the place comports. Guy Mannering lost on the moor 
brings the “scene” of it close as any homespun webs 
of one’s everyday native heather; and if there is occa- 
sional extravagance in repetitious Dickens, he is art 
throughout in the sensible effects of “Bleak House” 
east winds and the Lincolnshire wet spell: “Wel- 
come kindred glooms, congenial horrors hail” (where 
was another great natural artist who “laid it on thick” 
like glorifying Rubens?) 

In a meteoric relation, for that matter, parenthetic 
though it be, to Thomson’s “Seasons,” one has review- 
ed them several times over, together with Words- 
worth’s much plodding “Excursion,” for precisely 
those intimate sure homesoil touches of British air 
and skies which seemed in modern English writers to 
be dropping out of favor. _ They occur, of course, 
and with his felicitous master hand, in the landscape, 
and “weather” passages of A. Conan Doyle; Irving 
afd Hawthorne caught them as Americans! best could: 
one is unqualified to speak of the rarefied Milky Way 
hazes of Mr. Henry James. 

Give us, in sum, if not fastidiously, the Keats quint- 
essence or, entirely beyond ordinary comparison, the 
Shakespearian elective affinities of wind and weather 
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in “Cymbeline,” “Hamlet,” “Macbeth, “King Lear,“ 
then at least the full psychic circumstantial influences 
of the place depicted; bring the mountain to Ma- 
homet, as “Craddock” does wih true born magic. 

; New York Sun. 


Pt 


Johnny—Paw, did Moses have the dyspepsia like 
what you have got? 

Father—How on earth do I know? 
you ask such a question? 

“Why, our Sunday school teacher says the Lord 
gave Moses two tablets.” 


What makes 


—San Francisco News-Letter. 











FIELDING’S 
“TOM JONES” 


SOME FAMOUS CRITICISMS OF 
“TOM JONES.” 


*“Our immortal Fielding was of 
the younger branch of the Earls of 
Denbigh... * * .* ‘The successors 
of Charles I. may disdain their 
brethren in England, but the ro- 
mance of ‘Tom Jones’—that exqui- 
site picture of humor and manners 
—will outlive the palace of the Es- 
curial and the imperial eagle of 
Austria.’’—Gibbon. 


“T never saw Doctor Johnson real- 
ly angry with me but once. I allud- 
ed to some witty passage in ‘Tom 
Jones.’ He replied: ‘I am shocked 
to hear you quote from so vicious a 
book—I am sorry to hear you have 
read it; a confession which no mod- 
est lady should ever make.’ ’’—Han- 
nah Moore. 





“Speaking for myself, I consider 
Fielding may be regarded as a nerve 
tonic nowadays, an antidote to the 
morbid and neurotic twaddle which, 
under various disguises—romantic, 
sentimental and historical—is con- 
sumed by girl readers. If I had a 
daughter I should certainly give her 
the works of Fielding. I should be 
sorry, of course, that she would have 
to make the acquaintance of. many 
severe facts with which Fielding 
deals, but she would have to learn 
these things at one time or another, 
and I do not think she could learn 
them in a better way than by read- 
ing ‘Tom Jones.’”—“‘John Oliver 
Hobbes.” 


“*Tom Jones,’ sir; he cried, twirl- 
ing his mustache. ‘I read it when I 
was a boy, when I kept other bad 
company, and did other low and dis- 
graceful things, of which I’m asham- 
ed now. Sir, in my father’s library 
I happened to fall in with that book, 
and I read it in secret, just as I 

. used to go in private and drink beer, 

and fight cocks, and smoke pipes 
with Jack and Tom, the grooms in 
the stables. As for that Tom Jones 
—that fellow that sells himself, sir 
—by Heavens, my blood boils when 
I think of him. I wouldn’t sit down 
in the same room with such a fellow. 
sir.’’’—Colonel Newcome in The 
Newcomes., 


The FOREIGN MASTERPIECE 
REPRINT AGENCY, Room 212 Real 
Estate Board Building, Chicago, IL, 
will send an imported English edi- 
tion of Fielding’s “Tom Jones,” ex- 
press paid, on receipt of price, viz: 
$1.50 net. 
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Letters From the People 
MUSIC HATH CHARMS. 
St. Louis, August 11th, 1905. 
To the Editor of the Mirror: 

The time comes when we shall again 
have music in the restaurants. Did 
you ever try to eat in time with music? 
No? Then don’t. Of course restaurant 
keepers are within their rights in pro- 
viding music to distract our attention 
from the food, but it’s too bad that the 
food isn’t good enough to distract our 
attention from the music. Can’t we 
stop this music madness? We are like 
to become—pace Mr.. Huneker—melo- 
maniacs. The other day a lady friend of 
mine went to see a dentist. She tells 
the story. 

“He took me in hand in good shape, 
and started the buzzer going. Then be- 
fore he put it to my tooth he walked 
over to a piano I had observed in the 
corner, and touched a_ button. The 
thing began playing right away, and 
ran from rag-time to sacred music be- 
fore it stopped. The music seemed to 
distract my attention somehow, and the 
dentist had finished his job in what 
seemed an unusually short time. But 
I think it was more the novelty than the 
soothing qualities of the music that ap- 
pealed to me The dentist told me, 
however, that he had found the instru- 
ment very useful in quieting nervous 
patients.” It was a roundabout case of 
simtlia similibus. I wonder. We wear 
out our teeth champing on bad food to 
rag-time. Then we are soothed by 
more music—God save the mark—while 
the damage is being repaired. I pro- 
test against chewing rag-time on cold- 
storage chickens. I protest against all 
music with grub, except possibly, the 
chin-music of good conversation. 

Truly, 
J. Faust McTAcuE. 
of 
THE CITY ADMINISTRATION. 
St. Louis, August roth 1905. 
To the Editor of the Mirror: 

You are pretty severe on the Wells 
administration. Give it to them. 
They’re a lot of dubs—the whole bunch. 

SEVENTEENTH WARD. 

(Oh no; not all. Comptroller James Y. 
Player is one of the best financial offi- 
cers of a municipality, in the United 
States. Charles W. Bates, City Coun- 
selor, is a man who commands the 
respect of the bar and the liking 
of everybody else. Joe White, the 
Harbor Commissioner, is efficient, but 
narrowness and 
prejudice. “Jim” Smith, the 
Building Commissioner is a good offi- 
cial: better even than he was as an 
entrepreneur de la bo.xe. There are 
others. The trouble with the Wells 
administration is that Wells is too fin- 
icky, can’t get away froin petty detail, 
can’t see the wood for the trees. Wells 
has a red tape soul, and his only idea of 
teform is whatever the vested interests 
approve. He’s against all grafters but 
the big ones that make the other ones, 
the corporations, the grabbing “inter- 
Wells thinks “rich and respect- 
able” is the sum of wisdom. If Wells 
had ever had to work for a living, ever 


offensive in his 
Even 


ests.” 
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had to deny himself anything, ever had 
anything to trouble him but his money, 
he’d be a good Mayor. He’s a good 
man enough, but not broader than the 
edge of a knife blade—Ep. Mrrror,) 
te 
HIGH RENT AND SINGLE TAX. 

St. Louis, August 7th, 1905. 

To the Editor of the Mirror: 


I was keenly interested in an article 
appearing in the Mrrror, under date of 
July 20th, entitled, “Dull Times and 
High Rents.” The author, who was 
apparently too modest to affix his official 
signature, sounded a note which it would 
be well for all good St. Louisians to 
think about, and while he may not have 
been conscious that he was plagarized 
by the immortal George over a quarter 
of a century ago, we are reminded, that 
while the remains of that great man 
have been returned to dust, “his soul” 
still “goes marching on.” 

That the wheels of industry are not 
revolving freely, any one may see who 
will take the trouble to look. The 
wheels need lubricating, and while we 
have lubricator supplied in abundance, 
it is of the kind that lubricates not. 

On the one hand we hear of ovcr-pro- 
duction; we are referred to warehouses 
filled with goods that cannot be sold at 
remunerative prices, to mills closed, or 
working on half time, to mines tied up 
and steamers idle, to bank vaults filled 
with money, and to workmen compelled 
to idleness and starvation. They point 
to these facts as tending to show that 
production has exceeded demand, and 
tell us that demand must catch up with 
production before the wheels will again 
revolve freely. 

On the other hand we hear of over- 
consumption; we are referred to over- 
stocked warehouses, closed factories, 
rusting steamers, tied-up mines, and 
idle workmen, and are told that people, 
surfeited, and made extravagant by a 
fictitious prosperity, have lived beyond 
their means, and are now obliged to re- 
trench—that is, to consume less wealth, 
which has caused a cessation of demand. 

Now if we will look at these theories, 
both of which express one side of a 
general truth, we will find them equally 
preposterous, for while there exists a 
general desire on the part of the masses 
to obtain more wealth, and men and 
women are begging, and starving in the 
streets, how can there be over-produc- 
tion. And while men are willing to 
give their labor—which is the basis and 
raw material of all wealth—are con- 
demned to unwilling idleness, and the 
machinery of production wastes, how 
can there be over-consumption? Un- 
doubtedly it is neither because of over- 
production nor over-consumption, but 
because production and consumption 
cannot meet and satisfy each other. 

Now then it is obvious that this in- 
ability arises from speculation, not from 
speculation in the things which are the 
product of labor, for this would tend 
only to equalize supply and demand, 
and to steady the interplay of produc- 
tion and consumption. It must, con- 
sequently, be speculation in something 
of a fixed quantity, not the nroduct of 
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Clearance Sales 


During August. 


Broadway, Olive, Locust. 














Chemical Building, 8th and Olive Sts. 


LARGEST AND HANDSOMEST 


RESTAURANT 


IN ST. LOUIS 
vt 
Three Large, Separate Dining 
Rooms and. Several Smaller 


Rooms for Private Dinner 
Parties. 


Td 


Music by Vogel’s Orchestra every evening. 














SPECIAL AFTER 
THEATER SERVICE. 


LAUGHLIN CATERING CO. 


N. E. Cor. 7TH ano Locusr Srs. 


MUSIC FROM NOON 
TO MIDNIGHT. 


N. D. LAUGHLIN, MANAGER, 
FORMERLY OF MISSOURI ATHLETIC CLUB. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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—land. 

The sales of the manufacturer de- 
pend upon the demand of the jobber, 
those of the jobber upon the demand of 

,e retail merchant, whose sales in turn 
“* depend upon the demand of the 
consumer. Now the demand which the 
consumer will make upon the merchant, 
will depend upon his (the consumer’s) 
‘ncome, minus the cost of obtaining 
chelter; toward which he first directs his 
attention, and for which he must make 
application to the landlord. We thus 
see that the landlord hath an alchemy 
vioaphaie he extracts from the laborer, 

1e product of his labor, ov er'and above 
that on which he can barely subsist, 
and from the merchant and manufac- 
turer all over that on which they can 
subsist and continue to do business. 


The lesson has been but too plainly 
demonstrated during the past two years 
in St. Louis. It was obvious that the 
World’s Fair would attract innumerable 
strangers, and this condition would pre- 
sent an opportunity for those engaged 
in the general rooming-house and hotel 
business to fill their coffers. The re- 
sult was that, long before the Fair 
opened, rents went up—in some places 
more than doubled,— and to-day, though 
it be eight months since the gates of 
the great Exposition were closed, rents 
are still up. Whose coffers were filled? 
Those who were kind enough to sup- 
ply the wants of the weary itinerants? 
No, they not only did not have their 
coffers filled, but sustained an actual loss 
in time, because they merely acted in 
the capacity of collector for the land- 
lord, without a cent in the way of com- 
pensation for their service. 


The reason business is dull, is because 
the laborer (which includes clerks, etc.,) 
after paying an exorbitant rent, does 
not retain, out of the product of his 
labor, enough to create an effectual de- 
mand. 


We see, on the one hand, the manufac- 
combining to fight labor, and on 
the other hand labor combining to fight 
_ il, or the manufacturer, who, in re- 
, is the capitalist, while in truth the 
interest of capital (it must be remem- 
bered capital is but stored up labor, used 
to produce more wealth) and of labor 
should be identical, their object being to 
produce wealth. We behold, how- 
ever, if we enter the arena, capital and 
labor arrayed in deadly conflict against 
each other, while the landlord, who is 
the real rascal, who is rack-renting and 
plucking them both, who, in fact, is 
taxing them for the privilege of living 
upon this earth, which he (the land- 
lord) did not create, enjoys a choice seat 
in the grand stand, watching the fray, 
and chuckling up his sleeve over his 
method of deceiving the enemy. The 
fight should not be labor against capi- 
tal, but labor and capital against land- 
lordism, 


turer 


al it} 


We need you, Henry George, and the 
reform you inaugurated, it is the carry- 
ing out in letter and spirit of the truth 
enunciated in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,—“the self-evident” truth, 
“That all men are created equal, that 


t necessary to labor, that is to 


they are endowed by their Creator, with 
certain inalienable rights, that among 
these are life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness!” “These rights are denied 
when the equal right to land—on which 
and by which men alone can live—is de- 
nied. Equality of political rights will 
not compensate for the denial of the 
equal right to the bounty of nature. Po- 
litical liberty, when the equal right to 
land is denied, becomes, as population 
increases and invention goes on, merely 
the liberty to compete for employment 
at starvation wages. This is the truth 
we have ignored. And so there come 
beggars in our streets and tramps on 
our roads; and poverty enslaves men 
whom we boast are political sovereigns: 
and want breeds ignorance that our 
schools cannot enlighten; and citizens 
vote as their masters dictate; and the 
demagogue usurps the part of the states- 
man; and gold weighs in the scales of 
justice; and in high places sit those who 
do not even pay to civic virtue the com- 
pliment of hypocrisy; and the pillars of 
the republic that we thought so strong 
already bend under an increasing strain.” 

Let us unite to exterminate the pesty 
parasite who is responsible for the con- 
dition. 
E. J. GertTMan. 

406 Granite Block. 
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SALLY OF MISSOURI. 
Lexington, Mo., Aug. 13th. 
To the Editor of the Mirror: 

In mentioning Missouri authors, you 
omit our gifted and pretty townswoman, 
Miss Rose E. Young, and her “Sally of 
Missouri,” which McClure thought 
good enough to publish, and her “Hen- 
derson” stories that appeared in the 
Atlantic Monthly. Miss Murfree, whom 
you class as a Missourian, is one by 
adoption. Miss Young was born and 
raised in this county, her ancestors Ken- 
tuckians. Her Ozark story, “Sally,” 
has a Missouri Frenchman in it, and 
how Miss Rose got the style of expres- 
sion, peculiar to the St. Louis and St. 
Charles County French in using English 
is a wonder, for she has it exact; just as 
the Janis, Bayer, Tayon, Ayott, DuBre, 
Aubuchon, Beauvais, Bissonette, Bur- 
deau and other men used to talk it on 
the plains and in the mountains, where 
some of them became “squaw men.” 
Even Thomas Nelson Page makes mis- 
takes in negro dialect, sometimes, but 
Miss Young in “Sally of Missouri” 
never misses on that Missouri-French 
English. The whole book is a life-like 
Ozark or South Missouri picture. And 
nobody wastes his time who carefully 
reads her “Henderson.” Miss Young is 
realistic too. Her men use “sure ’nough 
cuss words,” to each other. 

GEORGE WILSON. 


% 
ORDER NO, II. 
Mexico, Mo., August 14th. 


To the Editor of the Mirror: 

Dear Sir:—While you are right in 
placing the novels of N. C. Kouns (not 
Kountz), of Fulton on a high plain, 
I fear you have not read “Order No. 
11,” for that is not only the best novel 
which has been written about Missouri, 
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Returning Travelers 


—usually have an accumulation of articles to be 
laundered which should be sent to 


THE 


Excelsior Laundry 


Our work exemplifies the handicraft of skilled 
labor, operating the most improved methods. 


Each article laundered by us receives the in- 
attention mecessary to give to it that 
intangible “something” best described by the word 


If you will write us the probable date of your 
return, our wagon will promptly call for your work 
—and when we return it, we are quite confident 
that you will understand why our work is preferred 
by people who appreciate elegance in their linen. 


THE 


Excelsior Laundry, 
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a vexation. 
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Sixth Street. 





Taking the year through you 
spend but little on Paint, and can 
afford to buy it of best quality when 

Cheap paint is only 
You will be sure to 
obtain good Paint, Varnishes, etc., 
from the Mound City Paint and 
Color Co., Nos. 811 and 813 North 
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ROEDER’S BOOK STORE 


616 LOCUST STREET. 
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but the best which has been isued from 
a Missouri author. Mark Twain’s nov- 
els show more genius in spots but as 
complete works of art they do not ap- 
proach it. It is perfectly true to the 
conditions, and is more than art—or of 
that very unusual form of art which is 
truth. Very truly yours, 
James Newton BASKET. 

(Speaking of Missouri novels, there 
is one, “At You All’s House,” by James 
Newton Baskett, which, is as worthily 
representative of Missouri in literature, 
as Ed. Howes’ “Story of a Country 
Town,” is of Kansas, and that is high 
praise. Mr. Baskett has written anoth- 
er idyllic tale, too, that is all too little 
known, “Sweet Brier and _ Thistle- 
down,” while “As the Light Led” is a 
worthy-sweet study of life and presen- 
tation of character. I wonder if Mr. 
Basket is as well known in Missouri, 
for his literature, as out of it—Ep. Mir- 
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By establishing the habit of calling 
for A. B. C. BOHEMIAN you insure 
that purity in your beverage that comes 
from the best material and modern, sci- 
entific brewing methods. Order from 
tthe Bohemian Brewing Co. 
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Content is a Mixture. 


—sometimes a small part 
Satisfaction and a large 
part Resignation. So if 
you’re content with made- 
for-anybody ready - made 
attire, perhaps that con- 
tent is made up more of 
Resignation than Satisfac- 
tion. You think you can’t 
get truly high-grade made- 
to-measure clothing for 
“your price.” You'd bet- 
ter not become “resigned 
to your fate” until you see 
what MacCarthy - Evans 
can do for you. 

Just to give you an idea 
of our possibilities—we’re 
cutting Coat and Trouser 
MacCarthy - Evans Suits 
from fine summer-weight 
mixed Cheviot - Worsteds 


for $30. 











MacCarthy-Evans 
Tailoring Co. 


816-820 OLIVE STREET, 


te which is the Post Office, and in 
ne pany Dov Main 2647, Main§180 and B 300. 














Theatricals 

The Olympic’s doors will be opened 
for the season of 1905, on August 27. 
The attraction will be Richard Carle in 
the sprightly musical piece, “The Mayor 
of Tokio.” Following Mr. Carle, who 
will stay but a week, comes Robert B. 
Mantell for a week’s engagement in re- 
pertoire. Mr. Mantell will produce 
“Richard TJIL.,” “Othello,” “Hamlet,” 
and “Richelieu.” Other bookings at the 
Olympic point to a season of first-class 
entertainment in which nearly all the 
stage celebrities will appear. The list 
of attractions follow: 

Dramas: 

Blanche Walsh in “The Woman in 
the Case.” 

E. H. Sothern and Julia Marlowe in 
“Twelfth Night,” “The Taming of the 
Shrew,” and “The Merchant of Venice.” 

Richard Mansfield in repertoire, in- 
cluding Moliere’s “Misanthrope,” new 
to St. Louis; Hall Caine’s, “The Prodi- 
gal Son,” with Edward Morgan. Wil- 
liam Faversham in “The Squawman.” 

E. S. Willard in repertoire including 
“The Fools Revenge?’ 

Jas. K. Hackett in 


Jericho.” 


“The Walls of 


Comedies: 
“The College Widow,” one of George 
Ade’s successes. 

Francis Wilson in a new play by AJ- 
fred Henry Annie Russell in 
“The Little Gray Lady.” 

Ethel Barrymore in J. M.  Barrie’s 
“Alice Sit by the Fire,” and Ibsen’s 
“Doll’s House:” William H. Crane in 
a new play; Maxine Elliott in “Her 
Great Match,” by Clyde Fitch. 

N. C. Goodwin in “The Beauty and 
the Barge,” by W. W. Jacobs, the Eng- 
lish humorist. 

John Drew in “De Clancy,” by Gus 
Thomas. 

Viola Allen in Clyde 
Toast of the Town.” 

Maud Adams in J. M. Barrie’s “Pe- 
ter Pan.” 

“Home Folks,” a rural comedy of IIli- 
nois life, originally produced with suc- 
cess in Chicago last spring. 


Operatic and Spectacular. 

“Humpty-Dumpty,’ the Drury Lane 
successor of “Mother Goose;” “The 
Pearl and the Pumpkin;” “Babes in 
Toyland ;” “Woodland,” by Pixley and 
Luders; Frank Daniels in “Sergeant 
Brue,” Sam Bernard in “The Rollick- 
ing Girl.” 

Fritzi Scheff in an as yet unnamed 
opera by Victor Herbert, and Henry M. 
Blossom, Jr.; Rogers Bros. in Treland; 
“Duchess of Dantzig,” an English musi- 
cal comedy; George M. Cohan in a new 
play; Joe Cawthorn in “In Tammany 
Hall” 

“The Catch of the Season,” with Ed- 
na May and an English and French 
company. 

Lulu Glaser in “Dolly Dollars;” Joe 
Weber’s All-Star Stock Company. 

“When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home,” and “Piff, Paff, Pouf.” 

rg 

“The Tenderfoot,” that popular mu- 
sical hit of former seasons, will be the 
attraction at the Century the opening 


Lewis; 


Fitch’s, “The 
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Led | A Square Deal umuuuuns 


Gas Water 


use of gas FREE! 


Gas CooKing Ranges $15 


Payable $1.00 Monthly 


Payable $1.00 Monthly 


We run service pipe from main to meter FREE! 
We run pipe from meter to range FREE! 
We deliver and connect Ranges and Water Heaters FREE! 


We send instructors to you home to teach you the economical 


We have 85 sub-stations where gas bills can be paid FREE! 
(See list on back of gas bills.) 


Illustrated lectures on the economical use of gas FREE! 


At the following locations, 


3803 South Jefferson Ave., August 15-21. 
1124 Tower Grove Ave., August 16-22. 
2630 University Street, August 17-23. 


MMMMBME The Laclede Gas Light Company, {REE 


Heaters $10 


2:39 and 7:30 p. m. each day: 


716 LOCUST STREET. 








New School 


ventilation ideal. 


advantages, at less expense, 
Brown’s Booklet mailed fre. 


Louis, Missouri. 


New Modern Building and Equipment, Corner Delmaa rand 
Vandeventer. 


Brown's Business College 


WILL OPEN SEPTEMBER 5th. Thirty years of success. 
enteen new, clean, splendid schoolrdoms. 
Strong faculty. 
Business, Shorthand and Preparatory Courses. 


Address Principal F. C. Keach, 
Brown’s Business College, corner Delmar and Vandeventer, St. 


for St. Louis 


Sev- 
Location ,light and 
Latest and best methods. 
In a word, better 
than can be found elsewhere. 





Grand Prize and Gold Medals from Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition, St. Louis, 1904. Highest Awards 
from Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 























week of the season, commencing on 
September 3. “The Tenderfoot” will 
have a week’s stay. It will be followed 
by the Gus Thomas comedy, “The Ed- 
ucation of Mr. Pipp,’”’ which had such 
success down East last season. Digby 
Bell will appear in the role of P1pp. 
The other attractions of the Century 
are of the best. They are: 
Dramas. 

Henrietta Crossman in a new play. 

Ellen Terry in repertoire. 

Robert Edeson in “Strongheart.” 


Florence Roberts, a young woman 
who has made sensational hits as a star 
on the Pacific Coast, but who has never 
appeared in a stellar role east of Denver 
She is expected to be a strong attrac- 
tion, 


Walker Whitesides in Shakespearean 
repertoire. 

Wright Lorimer in “The Shepherd 
King,” a massive production founded 
on. the life of King David. 

Comedies. 

“The Education of Mr. Pipp” and 
“Mrs. Leffingwell’s Boots,” both by Au- 
gustus Thomas. 

George Ade’s “County Chairman.” 

“Mrs. Temple’s Telegram,” with a 
strong cast. 

May Irwin in a new play (she has 
not been heer for years.) 

“The Heir to the Hoorah,” the last 
success produced by the late Kirk La- 
shelle. 

“Way Down East.” 
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THE 


first prize of the choral contest at the 
World’s Fair. It is said that Mr. 
Miles’ voice has improved very much 
since his absence abroad. Saturday 
night, August 26, will be devoted to a 
testimonial to Director Lund, who has 
made many staunch friends since com- 
ing to St. Louis. His musicianly ex- 
new play. cellence is thoroughly established with 

Thomas Jefferson in “Rip Van Win- the music lovers of St. Louis. Grace 
ile.” i Van Studdiford will come on from New 

Chauncey Olcott as “Edmund Burke.” York to assist at this testimonial for 

Musical. the man .who has made it possible by 

“The Tenderfoot.” his good directing qualities to keep the 

“The Prince of Pilsen.” World’s Fair orchestra up to its high 

“The Sho-Gun.” grade of work. 

Lew Dockstader’s minstrels. e 4 

“The Maid and the Mummy.” Forest Park Highlands has the sen- 

“The Wizard of Oz.” sation of the year, in the daring per- 

An English grand opera formance of Arthur and Irene Stone, 

from London, England. within the “Globe of Death,” a steel 

\ & structure 16 feet in diameter. When 

“A Slave of the Mill,” a new sS-n- they finish there is a wild dem- 
cational drama founded on the frenzied onstration on the part of the audience. 
fnance idea, will open the Imperial The little Rossows, Mabel Casedy, a 
season, with a matinee next Sunday. charming singer, Six and Gedmy, good 
The piece is full of exciting realistic banjo performers, and Early and Late, 
scenes and climaxes. A capable com- who sing cleverly in duets, are the rest 
pany, it is said. will produce the play. —_ of the show. The Tenth Ward Improve- 

Among the bookings for the rest of ment Association will picnic at the 
the season are: “The Curse of Drink ;” Highlands next \rday afternoon and 
“At Piney Ridge,” Chas. T. Aldrich, in evening. Th* mature of this week is 
“Secret Service Sam;” “An Eye Wit- the benefit for the Post-Dispatch Ice 
ness.’ “A Wife’s Secret,” “Shadows of and Pure Milk Fund, to which visitors 
a Great City,” “Fighting Fate.” “Mason will contribute by visiting the High- 
and Mason,” “Big-Hearted Jim,” “Hap- lands Thursday. 
py Hooligan,” “Sky Farm,” “Young eo 2:2 
Buffalo,” “Mr. Dooley,” “The Life that A Clever Reply 
Kills,” “A Race for Life,” “Across the 4 prominent business house in Balti- 
Pacific,” Lottie Williams in ‘‘My Tom more, placed a bill in the hands of a col- 
Boy Girl,” N. S. Wood in “Lost in 4 Jector. who, in response to a request for 
Big City,” “Sherlock Holmes,” “She settlement, received the following reply: 
Dared to Do Right,” “Lighthouse by «My Dear Sir: Absence from the 
the Sea,” “The Smart Set,” and others. city prevented my writing in answer to 
The evening prices will be 15c, 25c, 35¢ yours of a recent date. 
and 50c, and the daily matinee 25¢c. “It will be utterly impossible for me to 

* settle the claim you mention at present. 

Commencing with matinee, next Sun- for the very simple. but good reason— 
day, the Empire Burlesquers will open [| haven't got it. 
the Standard’s season. The Standard’s “J Jost every penny I had in the world, 
patrons will find everything in ship- and considerable I had in the future, in 
shape for the occasion, and the initial at- 4 theatrical venture last September. 
traction a good one. All the shows Up to the present time I have not re- 
booked for the Standard are of a higher covered from the shock. 
standard than those of last season, SO “J think if you lay this fact before 
that an appreciable improvement in the your clients they will not advise you 
form of entertainment may be looked to proceed harshly against me. From 
for. In the Empire Burlesquers Com- their past experience with my modes of 
pany are some of the best known per- procedure, in days gone by, I do not 
formers in vaudeville. think they can recall any suspicious 

+ mannerisms which could lead them to 
suppose I am a debt dodger. 

“I have simply been initiated into the 
Lodge of Sorrow. Hard Luck Chapter, 
Fool Division, No. 609. 

“My picture, hanging crepe-laden on 
the wails of the Hall of Fame. bears the 
legend, ‘Sucker No. 33876494.’ 

“ My motto is briefly: ‘I would if I 
could; but I haven’t, so I can’t.’ 

“Fortune may smile. however; up to 
the present writing it has given me the 
laugh. I have hopes. 

“Directly I am in a position even re- 


Mary Mannering in a new play. 
“The Virginian.” 
Andrew Mack. 


McIntire and Heath in “The Ham 


lree.” 

Kyrle Bellew. 

Lionel Barrymore as a star. 

“Just Out of College,” George Ade’s 


company 


The Alps management have secured 
the services of Mr. Gwilym Miles, the 
most famous of American concert: bari- 
tones, who is fresh from his recent con- 
quests in Germany and England. Mr. 
Miles will appear at the Alps every eve- 
ning next week, beginning with Monday. 
This will be the first public appearance 
since his remarkable success abroad, 
Where he has been sojourning for the 
Past year. His last performance here 
was at Festival Hall, last year, when he 
sang the part of Elijah in the oratorio 
of that name, in conjunction with the motely suggesting opulence I assure you 
Scranton Oratorio Society, who, it may your balance will receive my very 
be remembered, were the winners of the prompt attention.”—Baltimore Sun. 
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to enjoy a share in the extra satis- 
faction we are giving the patrons 
who send their laundry work to us. 

If you wish the kind of laundry 
work that will give you real satis- 
faction, send 2 oe to us. 
Our wagon will anywhere in 
the city. 


WESTMINSTER LAUNDRY CO. 


4115-4117 OLIVE STREET. 
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PHONES: 


Belil—Lindell 211. Kinloch—Deilmar 2065. 











Estimates Furnished for 
Weddings, Banquets, etc. 


Zeller Bros, 22 


Ice Cream and Fruit Ices a Specialty 


Telephone Connections. 4701-4703 McPHERSON AVE, 








412 North 
Tth Street. 


Kinloch, A-1136. and Traveling Bags. 


TRUN KS ions pc ng 


H. A. KOLB TRUNK CO. 


Are making special dis- 
count for 30 days 


on all ready-made 








N. E. Cor. 
Grand and 
Franklin Aves. 


Benton College of Law 


EVENING SESSIONS ONLY. 





Three years’ course leading to degree of LL. B. ad 
One year’s course leading to degree of LL. M. 


ELEVEN INSTRUCTORS. 


Students may have day employment and attend lectures at night. 
For catalogue and further information, address 
George L. Corlis, Dean, 402 Commercial Bidg., St. Louls, Mo 











EAR, NOSE AND THROAT DISEASES 
EYE PERMANENTLY AND PAINLESSLY CURED 
Cross-Eyes Straightened Painlessly by My New Method. 


Investigate My Treatment for Catarrh and Hay Fever. 
CONSULTATION AND EXAMINATION FREE. WRITE FOR BOOKLET. 


M. M. Ritter, M. D. FAR foRN: St. Louis. 


12th and Olive sts. 























Houses Cleaned Yearly 


By Contract, and as often as desired, 
by the Thurman Sanitary Daustless 


Method. Phone us and our man 
will explain. 


GENERAL COMPRESSED AIR HOUSE CLEANING CO. 

















Phonee Forts 4436-38 Olive Street. ° Yiwiit™ 
STRASSBERGER'S ens or music 


South Side.—Grand and Shenandoah aves. Established 1886. 
The Most Complete and Best Equipped Music School with the Strongest and 
Most Competent Faculty Ever Combined in One Conservatory in St. Louis 
and the Great West. 
Dr. R. Goldbeck soa og 
inn a 46 Teachers—Everyone an Artist 
George C. Vieh, Among whom are: 
Mrs. R. Goldbeck 
? Reopens September Ist. ineen. 38, Lasdieee 
Catalogue Free. Grace Sheets, etc. 


Mrs. Alfred Ernst, 
Nathan Sachs, etc. 
Applications for 40 free and partial scholarships received from September 1, on 
Academy of Deportment and Dancing, Opens at Both Places the Last 
Week in September. For Children at 4 P. M. Adults 8 P. M. Send for 
Extra Circular. 


Sig. G. Parisi, 
Chas. Galloway, 
Miss A. Kalkmann, 
Horace P. Dibble, 
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The Stock Market 
York Stock Ex- 
“in- 


Prices on the New 
change continue to 
vestment issues” are being advanced in 
fashion. New high 


rise. The 
vigorous, bold 
records are being made right along for 
the specialties, of which there are now 
quite a respectable number. Transac- 
tions are increasing, the million-share-a- 
day mark again being passed in the last 
few days. The cliques are working 
over time; they see harvest time ap- 
proaching in Wall street. Commission 
men wear broad smiles, and bankers say 
there’s all kinds of money lying around 
idle, waiting to be “blown in” on stock 
speculation. 

Optimism of the superficially reason- 
ing type is rampant. It’s only good 
news that counts, news of the 
needed to strengthen the belief among 
the yahoos that prosperity has become a 
permanent, indestructible fixture of this 
country’s economic structure. Every 
increase in dividends is received with 
yells of childish delight in brokers’ of- 
fices; every railroad statement showing 
gains in earnings is provocative of fresh 
batches of buying orders. Every re- 
port intimating large crops is followed 
with renewed pyrotechnic performances 
in the “Western” shares. Therefore, 
caveat emptor! 

Ye gods, ’tis to laugh! Wall street 
is the limit in idiotic credulousness, in 
volatile ratiocination, in logomachic 
“stunts.” Les extrémes se touchent in 
its purlieus. 
iously prosperous times ahead; to-mor- 
row, it may again be in the depths of 
despair. But it ever thus! 
In bull times, only good news has ef- 
fect; in bear times, only bad news is 
considered entitled to careful attention. 
The leading banks and all those railway 


sort 


To-day, it sees only glor- 


has been 


officials who are not averse to bulling 
their own stocks and to taking part in 
speculative coups are actively working 
towards intensifying the buying craze. 
and managers 
who are keeping aloof from stock ex- 
change intrigues may be counted on the 


The railway presidents 


fingers. They are nearly all in the 
and deluded, 


public day in and day out. 


game, “working” a silly 

There has been good buying of Erie 
common latterly. Unless all signs are 
misleading, this stock is grooming for a 
sharp bulge. It is being bought in 
large blocks by people who generally 
know what they are doing. The net 
revenues of this property are growing 
apace, notwithstanding the heavy out- 
lays now being made for extraordinary 
The 


been made that the Erie plans to finance 


improvements. announcement has 
the extensive, costly betterments on its 
main line in New York State by selling 
part of the 
authorized by the 


issue of $10,000,000 honds 
stockholders two 
months ago. No more convertible bonds 
of the $50,000,000 issue authorized — in 
1902 will be 
will be remembered, are convertible jn- 
to common stock. When first sold, the 
common was regarded as being among 
the “cats and dogs” of the list. 
ing at about 25 at that time. The con- 
vertible bonds issued will have consid 


issued. Those bonds, it 


sell- 


erable value when the price of the 
shares rises above 50, as it is likely to 
do in the very near future. The to- 
tal amount sold is said to be $10,000,- 
000. If all the improvements were to 
be covered with the proceeds to be de- 
rived from the convertible bonds, it 
would involve the exchange of $200 
worth of common stock for $100 worth 
of bonds, a financial procedure which 
would make the maintenance of control 
of the property decidedly problematical. 
For this cogent reason, it has been re- 
solved to issue no more of these bonds 
of 1902. Erie common is one of the 
stocks of reorganized that 
may yet be recommended as a purchase 
for a “long pull’ to patient speculators. 
It’s a stock that will, before long, be 
bought with avidity at 75. 


companies 


Advance sheets indicate that the Great 
Northern’s surplus, after all charges, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, 
will amount to $22,500,000, equal to 
about 18 per cent on the capital stock 
outstanding. The stock, which sold 
at 335 last April,—the highest figure it 
ever touched before or since that time— 
pays only 7 per cent. To explain this 
lack of liberality to stockholders, it is 
said that Mr. Hill is afraid that any 
increase in the dividend rate might pro- 
voke legislation inimical to his marvel- 
ously prosperous railroad. He is in- 
clined to the belief that no railroad cor- 
poration should pay more than 7 per 
cent to its shareholders. The Great 
Northern has been paying dividends 
since 1890, when it began with one per 
cent. The first rate of 7 per cent was 
paid in 1809, rate has been 
maintained ever since. Compared with 
a year ago, the surplus fund shows a 
gain of $9,000,000. Wall street is of 
the opinion that this huge surplus will 
distributed to 
in some form or other, hence the high- 
prices for the shares. 


and this 


have to be stockholders 


Delaware & Hudson is industriously 


boosted for 250. Rumors favor an 


increase in the dividend rate, and a 
transfer of control to the New York 
Central. The shares are on a 7 per 


cent basis, this rate being established a 


year ahead, in quarterly installments. 
Estimates are making that the company 
is now earning at the rate of 20 per 
cent a year on the stock, so that an ad- 
vance in the dividend rate would be 
To speak in all sin- 
Delaware & Hudson may be 


regarded as one of the choicest railway 


amply justified. 
cerity: 
investments in America. It’s in a class 
with Illinois Central, Lackawanna, St. 
Paul, Great Northern and Pennsylvania. 
However, the small trader should never 
touch it, because its fluctuations are too 
sudden and wide. On a 
certain fateful day in 1901 this erratic 
stock dropped with awful alacrity of 
sinking, from 167 to 107 within five 
minutes, to shoot up again to 160, the 
succeeding day. 


startlingly 


The lately published government crop 
report spring wheat yield 
of 285,000,000 bushels, the percentage of 
condition. being 80.2 per cent, the high- 
est August condition since 1902. Ac- 


estimate, 


indicates a 


cording to the Washington 
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H. Woop, Ricn’p B. Buttock, W. E. Benrcer, 
President. Vice-President. Cashier. 


JEFFERSON 


Corner FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES. 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable in all parts of the world, 


BANK, 


ST. LOUIS, Mo. 






































Missouri-Lincoln Trust Company 


Saint Louis 











Offers to investors attractive 
Real Estate Bonds, yield- 
ing 4%, 52 and 62. 


Special Circular, with des- 
cription, furnished upon appli- 
cation. 








MISSOURI-TRUST BUILDING 





Olive and Seventh Streets 
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WHITAKER & COMPANY, 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS. 


Investment Securities a Specialty 
Direct Private Wire to New York. 


300 N. FOURTH STREET, 


ST. LOUIS, 





























the Wall street and Board of Trade 
crop-killers vastly exaggerated the dam- 
age done by black rust, the deterioration 
since July Ist amounting to less than 
7,000,000 bushels. Present indications 
warrant the belief that this season’s 
spring wheat crop will be 65,000,000 
bushels in excess of last season’s, and 
that the total yield of winter and spring 
wheat will be the second largest in this 
nation’s history. Corn crop prospects 
are magnificent, the figures published 
intimating a yield of about 2,700,000,000 
bushels, this estimate exactly coinciding 
with that made in the Mrrrok some 
weeks ago, 

Indications are that the rising ten- 
dency in prices in Wall street will con- 
tinue for some time, or until the money 
market shows symptoms of tightening. 
The movement of currency to the inte- 
rior will soon begin in earnest, a pros- 
pect not entirely pleasant to the multi- 
farious bull pools, which are desperate- 
ly striving to get rid of their onerous 
loads of stocks. It is hinted that pool 
holdings of Southern issues are partic- 


ularly large, some estimates placing 
them at 200,000 shares. 
European financiers are anxiously 


awaiting the outcome of peace pourpar- 
lers at Portsmouth. The financing of 
war and indemnity loans is something 
calculated to worry the Rothschilds, 
Bleichroeders, Morgans, et al., for 
months to come, 


You will never 
have a disputed 
bill, if you pay all 
accounts by check 
—each check a re- 
ceipt. It is more 
business like; 
you kee a 
record of all 
expenditures ; 

ou will waste 
ess and save 
more. 


We allow 2 per eent 
interest. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, 
$8,400,000.00. 


VALLEY TRUST SS 
COMPANY 


FOURTH & PINE 








LOCAL SECURITIES. 

Additional gains in value were scored 
by some St. Louis issues in the past 
week. It could be noted, though, that 
the upward movement was jerky, spas 
modic and irregular. The buying was 
of a less confident character. Buyers 
were, in most instances, of sufficient 
prudence to wait for, and insist upom, 
concessions. This is well, and should 
prevent a perilously precipitate upward 
movement in quotations. 
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The 
Transplanted 
TYROL 
Famous Orchestra .- LUND 
50 Skilled Musicians Director 


All This Week 


GWILYM MILES 


America’s Gr. atest Barytone. 








Cafe Service by Louis CAESAR 
Take McPherson or Maryland car on Olive 


The Cool IMPERIAL 


Opens Next Sunday Matinee, 
With etatest ame A SLAVE OF THE MILL 
Temptation Prices: 1c, 25¢, 35c, 50e—Daily Matinee 
25-—Seat Sale Opens Wednesday. 


STANDARD 


Opening of the Season 
Next Sunday Matinee, Aug. 20. 


EMPIRE BURLESQUERS 


40—People, all Novelties and Surprises—40 
Redecorated and Renovated. 
60—Electric Fans—60 


Now the most beautiful Play Housein America 
Nothing butthe choicest productions offered this season. 
FOREST 


park HIGHLANDS 


THE BIG PLACE ON THE HILL. 
Only Vaudeville Show in Town. 


ROSSOW’S MIDGETS. 
THE GLOBE OF DEATH. 
Startling Cycle and Motor Cycle. 
EARLY AND LATE. 
Duets—Solos—P arodies. 
CHARLIE ROSSOW, 
The Big Little Man. 

SIX AND GEDMY, 
Character Sketch Artists, 
MABEL CASEDY, 

The Cailfornia Nightingale. 














EXTRAORDINARY ATTRACTION 
Famous Head Hunting Tribe of 


IGORROTES 


From the Island of 
LvUZON, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 


Under the Management of 
DR. T. KE, HUNT. 
Admission to Village, 10 cents. 


Delmar Garden 


EVERY EVENING, 8:15. 


“A Runaway Girl” 


Only Matinee Wednesday at 3—25c 
Cafe Tables Reserved by Telephone. 








Sunday Matinee, Aug. 20th: 
“THE MIKADO”’ 


Seats on Sale Bollman Bros., 1120 Olive st 
Foster’s, 507 Olive street. 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY 


And R. R. Accounting. Operators al- 
Ways in great demand. $50 to $100 per 
month salary assured our graduates 
under a bond. Our schools indorsed 
by all railway officials. Ladies also 
admitted. Write for catalogue. 


NORSE SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 


Cincinnati, O., Buffalo, N. Y., Atlanta, Ga., 
La Crosse, Wis, San Francisco, * 
Taxarkana, Tex. 





HERBERT ©. CHIVERS 
ARCHITECT ¢t 





HIGH-CLASS WORK 


MAIN 





Local bankers express themselves in 
cheerful mode over their ability to cope 
with this fall’s crop-moving monetary 
exigencies without serious difficulties of 
any kind. They do not think that much 
assistance from New York banks will 
be needed. This encouraging talk 
should not, however, be made the basis 
of a fool bull campaign in St. Louis, or 
provoke local speculators to step over 
their traces in Wall street. 

The buying in bank and trust company 
shares was less urgent in the last few 
days. Missouri-Lincoln, after a rise to 
about 145, has fallen back to 144. Com- 
monwealth is selling at 334, in a small 
way. For Bank of Commerce 344 is 
bid, 345% asked. This stock is again 
being industriously boomed by a well 
known coterie of stock-tape financiers. 
For Third National 324% is bid, 326% 
asked. 

United Railways preferred is briskly 
bought at almost 8114, while the com- 
mon is neglected at 30%. The 4 per 
cent bonds are slightly lower, selling at 
861%. For East St. Louis & Suburban 
5s 105% is bid, with no offerings at 
this writing. 

The dividend on National Enameling 
common shares, largely held in _ St. 
Louis has been passed, the earnings 
not justifying further payments. Read- 
ers of the Mrrror’s financial columns 
will no doubt remember the frequent 
advice given in “Answers to Inquiries” 
not to buy Enameling common. The 
discreet silence of St. Louis dailies in 
connection with the passing of this divi- 
dend was a noteworthy incident. Furth- 
er comment is superfluous. The com- 
mon stock dropped about 10 points. 

American Credit Indemnity is selling 
at 170. For Candy first preferred, 100 
is asked, with no bids. St. Joseph 
Lead shares are quoted at 1514 bid, and 
Central Coal and Coke common at 
63% bid, none offering. 

Banks report a fair business for this 
time of midsummer. Interest rates re- 
main at 4 to 5% and 6 per cent for time 
and call loans. Drafts on New York 
are quoted at 35 discount bid, 25 asked, 
Sterling is quoted at 4.87, Berlin at 
95.06, and Paris at 5.16%. 

% 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

B. M. K., Poplar Bluff, Mo—Would 
recommend holding Rock Island com- 
mon for a while longer. A sharp break 
not imminent. Baltimore & Ohio a 
tempting purchase for investment. 

R. L., Hastings, Neb.—Cotton Belt 
preferred a fair speculation. A lively 
advance not likely, however, in the near 
future. Company.earning a good sur- 
plus available for dividends. 

Subscriber, Alliance, O.—Better 
hang on to your Biscuit common. Stock 
should go considerably higher before 
close of 1905. Increased dividend pay- 
ments a probability. 

& & + 


A pure beer can’t help tasting better 
than others, and is certainly more whole- 
some. A. B. C. BOHEMIAN bottled 
beer is guaranteed to be absolutely pure, 
and free from all “doctoring.” Order 
from the American Brewing Co. 
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Big Four Route and Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


Round Trip Limit, Oct. 31. 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA............ $36.40 
VIRGINIA BEACH, VA.................. 
WARRENTON, VA 
WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 
VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. .............. 
os on dndlinans <b aee sd Se. 
NATUHme BRIDGE, VA, .........2200. 
eo Se ener 
PAsGpmeertt, We VA, . 6. ce cis he ce dv cece 
BUCHANAN, VA. 
SWEET SPRINGS, W. VAS wo eciiscc ccc. es 


AND MANY OTHER SUMMER POINTS. 


$44.75—NEW YORK AND BACK, via White Sulphur Springs, Old 
Point Comfort, ocean steamer to New York, Hudson River (day 
boat) and Niagara Falls. Liberal stop-overs. 

Home-seeker rates first and third Tuesdays each month at 
one fare round trip, plus $2, to many Virginia and Carolina points. 


TICKET OFFICE, CORNER BROADWAY AND CHESTNUT. 
E. B. POPE, Western Passenger Agent C. & O. Ry. 
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Beer that is absolutely pure is good for you. 
Pure Beer aids digestion, gives renewed strength and 


builds up the system. 


White Seal Bottled Beer 


Will Do This, Because it is pure. 


It is brewed from the finest material with the utmost 


care and cleanliness, 
Order a trial case from your nearest dealer, and if he 


cannot supply you, telephone us. 


National Brewery Company 
Griesedieck Bros., Proprs. 


ST. LOUIS Kinloch, C 163 


Bell, Main 33 





Louisians would grab at the stock, sup- 
Louisans would grab at the stock, sup- 
day story. 
ave- ye be 

The Judge—Have you anything to 
offer the court before sentence is passed 
on you? 

The Prisoner—No, you honor; I had 
$15, but my lawyer appropriated it. 

of of oh 

The reason some beer produces bil- 
iousness is because it is not aged prop- 
erly or contains chemical preservatives. 
A. B. C. BOHEMIAN bottled beer is 
aged eight months and guaranteed to be 
absolutely pure. Order from the Ameri- 


can Brewing Co. 
of fe of 


When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 


Big Consolidation Rumor 


It is rumored that the persons rep- 
resenting two large Washington 
nue dry goods wholesale houses who se- 
cured control of an old and extensive 
department store, to take in an- 
other retail store of wide fame, a well- 
known carpet house and big furniture 
concern, and on a large capitalization 
conduct, the greatest concern of its 
kind in the world. It is a big propo- 
sition, and it may be only rumor, but 
the banks here are loaded up with mon- 
ey and a big stock flotation would call 
out some of it, and one of the big whole- 
salers is a genius in organizing such 
coups, and money would be saved all 
around in five big businesses, and—the 


are 


usual argument for consolidations. At 


least the rumor’s interesting, and St. 
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Satlonts 


Nearing the End 


Our Clearing Sale will soon be 
but a memory of wonderful bar- 
gains in Woman’s Garments. A 
few days still remain and un- 
paralleled inducements offered. 





THE EVENING GOWNS 


Are being forced out at reduced 
prices. $45, $55, $65 and $85 
values now $19.50 and $25, in 
handsome suits (many _ quite 
similar to the new ones just in) 
which were $85 and $95—these 


reduced to $49.50. 4 


ShomasW Zi 


409 N. BROADWAY 
CLOAKS & FURS 














FAMILY TRADE A SPECIALTY 





BARTH-ROSE 
COAL CO. 


J. D. BARTH, 
Pres't. 


[Laclede Building. Both Phenes. 
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PROMPT DELIVERY. 



























“NOT!’’ 


We'll not carry over a single pair of Summer 
Shoes in the house if the price will sell them. 


COST NOT CONSIDERED 
FOR MEN 
Large lot of Men’s extra fine Oxfords, in Patent Colt 
Velour Calf and Tan Kid—many different lines— 
sizes broken—$4.00 and $3.50—take 
them for 
Several lines Men’s Tan, Russia, Patent 45 


Calf and Vici Kid Oxfords—$4.00 
SINNED. covcnsnnonancassatupnnasvarsucccons 
FOR LADIES 
225 pairs Ladies’ Tan Russia and Tan Kid Oxford 
Ties, turns and welt soles, Cuban and Louis XIV 
heels—nearly all sizes and widths—al] first-class 
and up-to-date—$4.00 and $3.50—take 
I I ee naman 
Five styles Ladies’ finest Tan Russia Gibson Ties and 
Low Button Oxfords, Cuban and Louis $2 45 
XV heels $5.00 and $6 00—yoursnow for e 
Look in our Windows for other Bargains. 


SWOPE’S 


311 N. Broadway 





You think of snow-capped mountains 
and cool, pure, bubbling brooks, with 
the zest of the hops added, when you 
drink A. B. C. BOHEMIAN bottled 
beer. Guaranteed to be the result Gt 
NATURAL brewing and aging meth- 
ods and finest barley and imported Bo- 
hemian hops. Order from the Ameri- 
can Brewing Co. 

When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 


THE MIRROR 


Reprinted by Request 


Albuquerque. N. M., Aug. 8th, 1905. 
To the Editor of the Mirror: 

Will you please publish again a poem 
you had not long since, in which a man 
justifies his infidelity to a former and 
presumably dead sweetheart, saying he 
had been faithful in his fashion, and 
oblige, 

J. ARMIJo. 

The poem te which the writer refers 
is the most famous verse written by an 
unfortunate man, Ernest Dowson, who 
died but a few years ago in England. 
It has been asked for by a number of 
Mrrror readers, to whom have been sent 
back numbers of the paper containing 
the gem. The “Poems of Ernest Dow- 
have printed in exquisiic, 
appropriate format, by Thomas B. Mo- 
sher, 45 Exchange street, Portland, Me. 
The edition contains a beautiful memoir 
by Arthur Symons. Recently, John 
Lane, New York, has issued the same 
work, In Dowson’s book, the poem 
bears for title: Non Sum Qualis Eram 
Bonae Sub Regno Cynara, or “I am not 
what I was under the reign of the good 
Cynara.” The poem follows: 


son,” been 


Last night, ah, yesternight, betwixt her 
lips and mine 

There fell thy shadow, 
breath was shed 

Upon my soul between the kisses and 
the wine; 

And I was desolate and sick of an old 
passion, 

Yea, I was desolate and bowed my head: 

I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in 
my fashion. 


Cynara! thy 


All night upon mine heart I felt her 
warm heart beat, 

Night-long within mine arms in love and 
sleep she lay; 

Surely the kisses of her bought 
mouth were sweet; 

But I was desolate and sick of an old 


red 


passion, 

When I awoke and found the dawn was 
gray; 

I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in 
my fashion. 


I have forgot much, Cynara! gone with 
the wind, 

Flung roses, roses riotously with the 
throng, 

Dancing, to put thy pale, lost lilies out 
of mind: , 

But I was desolate and sick of an old 
passion, 

Yea, all the time, because the dance was 
long: 

I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in 
my fashion. 

I cried for madder music and_ for 
stronger wine, 

But when the feast is finished and the 
lamps expire, 

Then falls thy shadow, Cynara! 
night is thine; 

And I am desolate and sick of an old 

passion, 


the 


Yea hungry for the lips of my desire: 
I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! 
in my fashion. 





Staunton Coal 


If you are a wagon-lot consumer, ask your dealer 
for Staunton Coal mined by us. 
lot consumer, ask us for it. 


If you are a car- 








MT. OLIVE & 


STAUNTON COAL CO. 


‘*THE STAUNTON COAL MINING COMPANY” 
OLD AND ESTABLISHED. 


302 HOUSER BUILDING, 
ST. Louis, Mo. 


Proprietors—Mines 3 and 2, Staunton, Ill. 
Capacity 3,000 tons a day. 








the Best Staunton. 





Largest producers of Staunton Coal, and producing 
Railroad facilities unsurpassed, 
assuring prompt and regular deliveries, 








The Magazines 


The September Cosmopolitan has so 
many good features that it is difficult to 
say which is best. The special arti- 
cles “Artificial Creation of Life,” by 
Garrett P. Serviss; “Two Russian 
Heroines,” by Clarence Stetson; “High- 
est of All Explosives,” by Paul Briere, 
in which is shown the destructive effect 
of shimose shells; ‘‘The Confessions of 
a New York Detective,” by an ex-cap- 
tain, and the story of the new desert 
gold-fields, by Winifred Black, are 
deeply interesting and instructive. The 
fiction is choice and in variety. Theo- 
dosia Garrison contributes the poem, “A 
Sea Fancy,” and Helen: A, Saxon sings 
of “The Prospector.” The number also 
contains Cardinal Gibbons’ readable ar- 
ticle “Pure Womanhood.” 

xs 

Out West is always interesting, and 
the August number is no exception. 
It contains a clever line of fiction, a 
good poem or two. a special story on the 
opening of the Truckee irrigation canal, 
and some pertinent editorial comment. 
Among the contributors are: Leroy 
Hennessey, Theresa Russell, F. W. 
Fletcher, William E. Smythe, Schuyler 
C. Hain, R. W. Hofflund, Sharlot M. 
Hall, Courtenay de Kalb, and A. J. 
Lamoureaux, 

of fe of 

Beer with snap, sparkle and life—re- 
taining all the richness of the imported 
Bohemian hops and goodness of the 
finest barley. Eight months of aging— 
the natural color of the product—scien- 
tific cleanliness and perfect purity, make 


A. B. C. BOHEMIAN bottled beer de- 
liciously good. Order from The Ameri- 
can Brewing Co. 
of oe of 
Something to Read 


“The Apple of Discord,” or Temporal 
Power in the Roman Catholic Church,” 
by A Roman Catholic. (Apple of Dis- 
cord Co., Buffalo, N. Y.) 

“The Golden Flood,” by Edwin Le- 
fevre (McClure, Phillips & Co. New 
York.) 

“Parisians Out of Doors,” by F. Berk- 
eley Smith (Funk & Wagnalls Co., New 
York.) 

“Hecla Sandwith,” by Edward Uffing- 
ton Valentine, (The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Indianapolis.) 

“The Motormaniacs,” by Loyd Os- 
bourne, (Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapo- 
lis.) 

“Diplomatic Mysteries,” by Vance 
Thompson, (J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia.) 

“Epigrams and Aphorisms” by Oscat 
Wilde, (John W. Lane & Co., Boston.) 

“Father Damien,” by Robert Louis 
Stevenson, (Thomas B. Mosher, Port- 
land, Me.) 

“The Japanese Spirit,’ by Okakura 
Yoshiaburo. (Constable, London.) 

% 

A. B. C. BOHEMIAN bottled beer is 
aged for eight months and bottled direct 
from storage tanks without coming a 
contact with the air. Every bottle 
sterilized before filling and pasteurized 
afterwards. Your health can’t afford 
any other. Order from the American 
Brewing Co. 
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Cuticline 


An Indispensable 
TOILET NECESSITY 
FOR THE HOME. 





A Good 
Complexion 

3 A Clean 
Complexion 


CUTICLINE 


is not a drug, but a simple 
Cleanser, that gives to the most 
j delicate skin that BLOOM OF 
YOUTH which comes from a 


healthy condition. 


CUTICLINE 


REMOVES thoroughly and from 
every line and crevice of the 
skin all foreign substances and 
leaves the pores in condition to 
breathe as nature intended. 
When you use Cuticline just 
moisten the hands, shake on 


small quantity of Cuticline (in 


granulated form), wash, then 
rinse off all dirt. 
Two sizes. 10c and 25c. For 


sale by all leading Druggists 


and Grocers. If your dealer does 
not keep it send a postal to 


| Cuticline 


127 Duane St., New York. 








Corked or Tin Capped. 
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ceeds them in keeping qualities, 


bottled only at the home plant of the 





Highest Praise 


BUDWEISER 


ies, but ex- 
is brewed and 


‘‘KING OF BOTTLED BEERS’’ 
Fo: ER TERT STS AERTS AMEE 


ST. LOUIS, U. 
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Budweiser 





The Scientific Stations for the Brewing Industry of Bohemia 
and Bavaria, attest that Ludweiser is not only equal to the best 


Bohemian and Bavarian beers in all their properties 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association, 


S. A. 








SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Red Veins, Warts, Pigment 
Spots, Birthmarks, etc., 


“PERMANENTLY REMOVED”’ 


Moles, 


With the Electric Needle. 


MISS ALICE COOKE, ,.,2!¢t*?-s6¢, 


Room 17, Wells Bldg., Broadway and 
Olive. Entrance 509 Olive. 


Big Four 


New York Central Lines 
LEAVE ST. LOUIS* 





DAILY / FOR 
8:17 A. m.( INDIANAPOLIS, 
12:00 Noon. 
9:30 P. M, | CINCINNATI, 
11:00 P. M. \ WASHINGTON, D. C. 
DAILY FOR 
2 INDIANAPOLIS, 
8:17 A. M. / Gi EVELAND, 
: BUFFALO, 
1:00 P. M. { NIAGARA FALLS, 
NEW YORK, | 
11:00 P. M. \ BOSTON. 


THROUGH SLEEPERS. 
THROUGH DINING CARS. 


For Rates, Sleeping and Parlor Car 
accommodations and general informa- 
tion, call on or address, 


Cc. L. HILLEARY, A. G. P., 
Broadway and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis. 
Wm. Schaefer, 


che Grand “sox: 


N. W. Corner 6th and Pine Streets, 








Finest Bar and Billiard 
Hall in ihe West 








STRICTLY MODERN AND FIRST-CLASS 





The most famous novel 
ever written 


is probably Gustave Flaubert’s 
derful Novel 


concerning which no less a 
competent critic than Henry 
James has written: 

“The perfection of ‘Madame 
Bovary’ is one of the common- 
places of criticism, the position 
of it one of the highest a man 
dare dream of, the possession 
of it one of the glories of 
France.” 


When “Madame Bovary” was first 
published in 1856, the author, Gustave 


Won- 


“MADAME BOVARY” | 





Flaubert, was accused of having, in 
writing it, committed an outrage on 
morality, but was triumphantly ac- 
quitted. 


We sell a literally faithful reprint 
of Eleanor Marx-Aveling’s well-known | 
Vizitelly translation of this famous | 
novel, not to know which is to argue 
oneself unread. Why waste time in 
perusing the trite trash of the slush- 





| costs $1.25 net, express paid. 





IN EVERY RESPECT. 


mushgush popular authors when you 
can read a perfect translation of the 
most famous novel ever written? 

Our Bovary” 


Address 


edition of “Madame 





THE FOREIGN 

MASTERPIECE REPRINT AGENCY, | 

room 212, | 

REAL ESTATE BOARD BUILDING, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 








CARMODY’S, 
213 N. Eighth St. 


FINEST LIQUORS 


THAT’S ALL. 


Best Passenger Service in 


TEXAS 





“No Trouble to Answer Questions.” 
Write for Resort Pamphlet and New 
Book on TEXAS—Free. 


E. P. TURNER, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





iw! KRANK. 


513 PINE ST. 








THE NEWEST BOOKS. 


The Game, Jack London, $1.20; The 
Master Mummer, Oppenheim, $1.20; The 
Ultimate Passion, Mighels, $1.20; The 
| Breath of the Gods, McCall, $1.20. Also 
|a complete stock of paper books for 
|summer reading, magazines and period- 
icals. Subscriptions taken for all publi- 
cations at JETT’S BOOK STORE, 

806 Olive street. 
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MOUNTAIN VALLEY WATER 
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DELIGHTFUL TABLE WATER, AND AN IDEAL HOT WEATHER HEALTH 














DRINK—A LUXURIOUS HOT WEATHER NECESSITY. ADJUSTS THE 
CLEAR, "  §YSTEM TO HOT WEATHER CONDITIONS. INSURES A CLEAR 
SPARKLING, 
REFRESH- 
ING. ENDORSED BY PHYSICIANS. 


BRAIN AND COOL BODY. A CURE FOR ALL KIDNEY TROUBLES. 









































Mountain Valley Water Company, 


PHONES: { Hetmar 2919 | 3856 Olive Street. 


| 
| 





* WHITE VLA 


REACHED ONLY VIA 
[RONMOUNTAINROUTE. 
A LAND WHERE FORTUNES 
CAN BE MADE QUICKLY 

MANY STRIKES OF THE HIGHEST GRADE LEAD AND ZINC ORE 
HAVE BEEN MADE RECENTLY. THOUSANDS OF ACRES OF THESE 


LANDS FOR SALE AT REASONABLE PRICES. THIS IS THE HEART 
OF THE MINERAL WEALTH OF THE SOUTHWEST. 


4—TRAINS DAILY FROM ST. LOUIS—4 
QUICK TIME, CHEAP RATES, BEST SERVICE. 


FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE AND FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT, 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 


City Ticket Office, S. E. Cor. Sixth and Olive Streets. 











